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Hemorrhagic Septicemia of Cattle in India: 
Its Atiology and Prevention. 
By Major H. Atuen, R.A.V.C., 
Remount Depot, Mona, Punjab, India. 


In bovine hemorrhagic septicemia there is a well-marked 
enzootic distribution, both regionéHy and seasonally. 
kixperience shows that it is particularly after the end ot 
the dry season, and at the commencement of the Rains 
that the disease appears in a virulent form, but smaller 
outbreaks may occur during the ‘ Christmas Rains ”’, as 
one finds in the frontier provinces and in the Punjab, 
whilst, in water-logged districts, cases may be expected 
to occur at any time. 

Whilst the nature of the causative organism (a well-known 
member of the so-called ‘ pasteurella ”’ group) and the 
ecological factors* that determine its survival and iniec- 
tivity under natural conditions may now be regarded as 
having been more or less fully worked out, a considerable 
amount of speculation still exists in regard to the precise 
manner in which the organism finds its entry into the 
susceptible host. In regard to this, a possibility that 
readily suggests itself is that the organism may lie dormant 
in the soil and be carried over from one season to another, 
and ingested by susceptible animats with the rising of the 
water level. 

Clinical observers have jnaintained that the conditions 
that obtain in Indian villages are highly favourable for the 
spread of the disease, the cattle being housed in these 
villages in dirty surroundings, where excreta is allowed to 
collect and dry, and gets washed into the village tanks at 
the commencement of the rains. 

Although it is generally believed that 
results in most cases through the digestive tract ” ( Hutyra 
and Marek), it would seem hard to reconcile this view with 
the fact that it is extremely difficult to convey the disease 
either by feeding with virulent cultures or by drenching 
with large quantities of the infective material. The rare 
instances in which infection has been effected by drenching 
may be accounted for by the formation of abrasions in the 
mouth during this operation. On the other hand, the 
disease has proved to be readily transmissible by inoculation 
of minute quantities of cultures under the skin of suscep- 
tible animals, and this would point to biting insects being 
concerned in the transmission of the disease. Whatever 
may be the actual portal of entry for the parasite under 
natural conditions, the evidence on record would appear 
to indicate that the organism, attenuated by long residence 
in the soil, readily regains its virulence by one passage 
through a susceptible host, and develops all the characteris- 
tics of an obligatory parasite. 
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natural infection 


*The possibility that marshy areas constitute an ideal habitat for 
the organism is strikingly indicated by the fact that “‘ Hueppe suc- 
ceeded in growing it in spring water containin a large amount of 
organic substance, and also in garden soil.”—Hutyra and Marek, 





In the case of the analogous human condition, namely, 
human plague, its pneumonic form has proved to be trans- 
missible directly trom man to man, whilst the so-called 
* bubonic ” form, as is well known, gains access through 
the skin, the vectors being certain species of fleas parasitic 
on rodents. The possibility of hemorrhagic septicemia 
of cattle being transmitted in a similar manner through 
the agency of intermediate hosts would appear to morit 
attention, particularly in view of the fact that there is now 
some evidence to indicate that the organism of this diseaso 
can be carried in the tissues of ‘* carriers.”’ Can the 
vectors be leeches or some species of aquatic insects ? 

It is of interest that cultural properties of the organism 
present a certain similarity to those of the human plague 
bacillus in that both the species become attenuated after 
a number of passages in artificial media. In the case 
of the organism causing hemorrhagic septicemia, it was 
observed that, when isolated from affected cattle after 
death, it was highly virulent for other animals, and that 
strains of the organism lent themselves to cultivation in 
serum broth of high acidity. When, however, the 
organisms were taken through a series of about eighty 
generations, they became reduced to the status of mere 
saprophytes, and all efforts to bring back their virulence 
for cattle and rabbits proved fruitless. 

Mona Remount Depot being in the nature of an outpost 
of the Indian Empire, it is necessary to maintain a large 
herd of milch cattle in the depdt. Until 1926, haemorrhagic 
septicemia had accounted for a large number of calves, 
heifers and cows annually. The majority of the cases 
were of a very acute type, and were definitely diagnosed 
by cultural procedures in the laboratory, the outbreaks 
invariably starting after the ‘‘ Christmas Rains.” Having 
in mind the possibility of the organisms remaining in a 
state of latency in the soil from one season to another, 
the writer, in March, 1926, endeavoured to obliterate the 
disease from his depédt by razing all old dairy standings 
and burning down the cattle sheds, and erecting fresh ones 
on unused plots at a distance of about two hundred yards. 
These measures, however, proved of little avail, and fresh 
cases occurred during the following April, May and July. 
Recourse was therefore taken to annual single vaccination 
with the Muktesar “‘ dead ”’ vaccine before the enzootic 
season in the case of all dairy cattle stock from three to six 
months and upwards in and before entrance into the dairy, 
and since the introduction of this method of prevention 
(December, 1926) no case of hemorrhagic septicemia of 
cattle has occurred in the dairy portion of the depdt. It is 
not possible to make a statement at this stage as to tho 
duration of immunity following upon the application of the 
treatment, but it is certain to be about a year at the 
least, as judged by the results already obtained. 

There are no laboratory methods for assaying the valuo 
of this vaccine, but ‘‘ field ” results prove its high efficacy 
when used one to two weeks before the enzootic season ; 
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an active solid immunity has been conferred against 
natural infection. 

The dose of the vaccine (Muktesar) is from 5 c.c to 10 c.c.; 
5 c.c for animals less than 600 lbs. weight and 10 c.c. for 
animals over that weight. 

The vaccine is injected subcutaneously with the usual 
aseptic precautions. 

A slight swelling may result and persist for two or three 
days at seat of inoculation, but the vaccine does not cause 
any of the symptoms. 

The vaccine, being a sterile product, is not capable of 
spreading infection or producing the disease in inoculated 
animals. 

Immunity following the use of the vaccine is established 
in about four days, and persists, in my opinion, up to about 
a year. 

The vaccine is not advocated during an outbreak, as for 
a period of four days following the inoculation of the 
vaccine the animal is still susceptible to the disease. 

Muktesar supplies an anti-serum which gives an 
immunity to the susceptible animal, but this immunity is 
of short duration, and is used in actual outbreaks where 
animals are exposed to infection at the time of inoculation. 





Veterinary Service, United States Army, 1928. 

The average number of animals in the Army of the 
United States of America during the year 1927 was 
40,433, as compared with 41,232 for 1926, and 43,452 for 
1925. Of this number 33,799 were in the United States ; 
3,921 in the Philippines ; 1,183 in Hawaii; 1,264 in Panama; 
and 266 in China, Porto Rica and Army Transport Service 
(Sea). Of the total 26,567 were horses and 13,866 were 
mules. 

The Veterinary Division, of which Colonel W. G. Turner, 
Veterinary Corps, is the Chief, is included in the Medical 
Department of the Army under the Surgeon-General for 
administrative procedure, The number of commissioned 
officers authorised for the Veterinary Corps is 126, of 
whom 20 are assigned for administrative schools and 
laboratory services, 102 for station service, and 4 are whole- 
time meat inspectors. It is believed that the assignment 
of a veterinary officer direct to each corps area headquarters 
in an administrative capacity would considerably increase 
the efficiency of veterinary service. The average nutnber 
of animals in the case of each veterinary officer is 396. 
The number of men authorised for the corps during the 
fiscal year ending 30th June, 1928, was 608, and 35 
Philippine Scouts for service in the Philippine Islands 
only. In point of officers, the Veterinary Reserve Corps 
is in a very healthy condition—the number of officers 
on the 3lst December, 1927, amounting to 1,067, as many as 
63 applications having been received during the year. 

Instruction and training are well maintained at various 
schools. Seven veterinary officers of the Regular Army 
attended the Army Veterinary School on a five months’ 
course, and seven men on an Enlisted Specialist course 
for four months during the year. The same veterinary 
officers subsequently attended the Medical Field Service 
School. One veterinary officer annually attends the 
cavalry school for a Troop Officers’ Course, and it is con- 
templated to send a veterinary officer every fourth year 





to the Command and General Staff School. Veterinary 
officers at the Cavalry School, the Field Artillery School, 
and Infantry School give instruction to officers in Animal 
Management ; and at Garrison Schools instruction is also 
given to stable sergeants and horse shoers by the station 
veterinarians. Veterinary Laboratory Service was main- 
tained during the year at the Army Medical School, 
Washington, D.C., where there is a veterinary section, 
under the direct control of a veterinary officer, and where 
practically all the biological, therapeutic and diagnostic 
agents used in the veterinary service of the Army are 
produced. The Eighth Corps Area Laboratory, Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, was also engaged in veterinary 
laboratory service. A_ full-time veterinary officer is 
assigned to the Medical Research Board, Manila, for the 
investigation of tropical diseases and for work on the new 
(single infection) rinderpest vaccine. 

In connection with the latter appointment, it is in- 
teresting to report a new and effective treatment for 
epizootic lymphangitis. This consists of repeated injections 
of 0-5 gram mercuric iodide in 60 ¢.c. of sterile water, and is 
reputed to reduce days under treatment from about 74 to 
not more than 20. 

A very satisfactory feature of veterinary administration 
is the publication monthly of the Veterinary Bulletin, 
affording means whereby interesting cases may be recorded, 
and officers kept in touch with the latest developments of 
veterinary science and policy. 

An important matter of U.S. Army organisation which 
might appropriately be followed in other countries is that 
‘‘army regulations prescribe that the Veterinary Corps 
shall be responsible ior the competent and thorough 
inspection of all foods of animal origin intended for army 
use.” Supervision begins with the live animal and 
extends to inspection on issue for consumption by the 
troops. Recent changes in army regulations make 
mandatory, except in field and foreign possessions, the 
purchase of meat and meat food products bearing the 
stamp of the Bureau of Animal Industry. Milk inspection 
begins with the dairy and includes frequent inspection of 
animals of the military and semi-military dairies main- 
tained, together with an annual tuberculin test. Tuberculin 
tests numbering 401 were carried out during the year. 
Products to the amount of 138,878,909 pounds were 
inspected during the year, and 880,722 pounds rejected. 
Ante- and post-mortem inspection included 1,360 cattle, 
118 calves, 3,025 hogs, 2,150 chickens and 1,024 turkeys. 

A most important duty of the veterinary officer is the 
inspection of forage, and it is a function of veterinary 
service to insure a supply of suitable forage for the army. 
An agreement between the War Department and the 
United States Department of Agriculture exists for the 
licensing of qualified veterinary officers as federal hay 
inspectors. Sixty-two officers have been qualified for this 
duty. Procurement of forage for the Army now rests 
with the remount service of the Quartermaster-General’s 
office. Veterinary officers are attached to remount 
purchasing boards, of which there are five. Remount 
dep6t veterinary officers are also available for inspection 
when purchasing is carried out at or near these depdts. 
Altogether, 6,996 animals were examined for purchase in 
1927, of which 4,017, or 57-42 per cent., were accepted, 
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rejections being mostly on account of type and conforma- 
tion (682 for pathological conditions). Remark is made of 
the difficulty attending the procurement of riding horses 
at the present time. In respect to breeding operations at 
three depéts, comment is made of the prevalence of 
intestinal parasites amongst the young stock and the 
successful treatment with carbon bisulphide for bots and 
ascarides, and with oil of chenopodium for strongyles and 
oxyuris. The report further states that ‘‘ it is very pro- 
bable that these common intestinal parasites have caused 
great losses to the horse industry.” 

The greatest need of veterinary service at the present 
time appears to be adequate hospitals of a permanent type 
of construction, the majority of those existing having been 
constructed from salvaged material. .. 

Of actual sickness and inefficiency, 20,961 horses and 
mules were admitted for treatment, with 2,008 deaths and 
destructions, representing an admission rate of 518-41 
per 1,000 of strength, and 51-44 mortality per 1,000. Of 
communicable diseases, tinea (ringworm) accounted for 
906 cases, and remark is made that few stations in the 
United States are free from this disease; influenza 
accounted for 922 cases, and strangles 523 cases. The 
army had no cases of glanders during the year ; no surra 
was also recorded. 

Classification and nomenclature of diseases is somewhat 
different from that followed in the British Army, but 
there is little to call for special comment in comparison, 
excepting perhaps the considerable number of cases of 
pododermatitis (canker of the foot), there being 279 cases 
recorded in the United States, and periodic ophthalmia 
both in the United States and in the Philippine Islands, 
which disease was responsible for a large percentage of 
inefficiency during the Great War in Europe, and still 
awaits a eatisfactory solution in respect to etiology. 

J. M. 
The Fourth World’s Poultry Congress 
and Exhibition, 1930. 


{ Contributed. ]} 


This takes place at the Crystal Palace, London, from 
July 22nd to the 30th, a few days before the International 
Veterinary Congress, which sits from August 4th to the 9th, 
1930. It is under the auspices of the World’s Poultry 
Science Association, which has 300,000 members scattered 
all over the civilised world. This association publishes 
the International Review of Poultry Science, of which four 
quarterly numbers have already been issued. The 
President is Mr. F. C. Elford, Experimental Farm, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada, and the Honorary 
Past President is Dr. Edward Brown, F.L.S., whose address 
is 60 Castellain Mansions, London, W.9. All applications 
and communications respecting membership of residents 
in Great Britain and Ireland should be addressed to Dr. 
Edward Brown. Other communications from Continental 
European countries should be addressed to Dr. B. j. C. te 
Hennepe, Diergaardesingel 96d, Rotterdam, Holland. He 
is a veterinarian employed at the State Serum Station, 
Rotterdam. 

The membership of the Association includes many veter- 
inarians, including among others Dr. de Blieck, who is on 
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the Council, Messrs. Thomas Dalling (London), J. P. Rice 
(Belfast), Dr. H. Miessner (Hanover), Dr. R. Gwatkin 
(Ontario), Mohammed Askar Bey (Cairo), and Professor 
B. F. Kaupp (North Carolina). 

The individual membership subscription is one Pound 
per annum, which includes a free copy of the Quarterly 
Review. The patrons are the Departments of Agriculture 
of the Commonwealth of Australia, of Canada, Southern 
Rhodesia, Straits Settlements, Northern Ireland, South 
Africa, South Australia and of England. The Review 
gives abstracts of all the principal articles on breeding, 
feeding, and diseases of poultry and other matters, and is 
printed in English, but probably when there is a sufficient 
demand it will be printed in other languages also. 

The Congress was invited to hold its fourth meeting in 
London by the Prime Minister on behalf of the British 
Government, when he was present at the Third Congress 
in Ottawa in the summer of 1927. 

All veterinarians in this country who are interested in 
poultry and their diseases should join this association, as 
the diseases of poultry come within their purview and will, 
sooner or later, have to be catered for by the profession in 
order to make up for the displacements created by the 
gradual increase of mechanical traction. The poultry and 
egg industry in Great Britain is estimated at about 
£50,000,000, and the greatest drawback to it is disease. 
The future of the profession lies with the food and wool- or 
fur-bearing animals, especially as they are more and 
more being bred and reared on the intensive system. The 
human population is increasing and the standard of living 
is being raised all over the world. Prophylaxis is the 
veterinarian’s main asset, and it is gradually becoming 
realised in practice. 

The more veterinarians know about poultry and their 
diseases, the keener will become their interest in them. It 
is no use remembering the past, but the present must be 
considered and the future antitipated. 








From Ube Veterinarian, 
February, 1828. 


Wounds into Joints. 


By M. Corroy, Veterinary Surgeon to the Royal Depét 
of Stallions at Angers. 








Wounds penetrating the cavities of joints are not only 
among the most frequent cases of serious accidents to which 
the attention of the veterinarian is called, but are those 
that interest him most, whether it be from their nature, 
or from their neglect by the owner of the animal who, 
deceived by their aspect, seldom sends for medical aid 
until the consequences are such as to render recovery 
arduous, or even impossible. Under these considerations 
the following remarks will not be read perhaps without 
interest. 

Case I. In March, 1821, a mare, the property of the 
Count of Az——., while breaking in a cabriolet, set a kicking 
and received a wound on the inside of the right hind fetlock, 
near the flexor tendon. I was called five hours after the 
accident. The engorgement was considerable and extended 
above the hock ; the limb was raised from the ground in 
acute pain ; pulse full and hard ; the wound, two lines in 
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breadth, penetrated the joint obliquely, from behind 
forwards and from above downwards, and the joint-oil 
flowed every time the limb was moved. 

Bleeding, bathing, and emollient poultices were at first 
employs ec to allay the inflammaticn, which did not begin to 
decline until the animal became suspended. Although the 
tumefaction diminished, the issue of joint-oil continued, 
the wound was plugged with lint dipped in tincture of 
aloes, and the fomentation and poultices continued. 
On the twenticth day the animal walked sound. Still 
there were occasional eruptions of synovia. She was now 
turned loose into an inclosed but unpaved yard. Under a 
continuance of these means the wound speedily closed, and 
the mare perfectly recovered. 

Case Il. In August, 1823, a mare belonging to M- 
Boutton, at Angers, in crossing a slated drain, slipped and 
fell with her hind quarters in the ditch. She raised herself 
with great difficulty, and in her struggles to accomplish 
it ran a flint into the leit hock, about half-an-inch to the 
outer side of the saphena vein. Being called a few moments 
after the accident, 1 probed the wound, which I found to 
be eight lines in breadth, and to run in a direction from 
without inwards and from above downwards, among the 
tarsal bones. Inunctions of the hock with poplar ointment 
and emollient fomentations allayed the consequent intlam- 
mation. Lint plugs soaked in tincture of aloes, and intro- 
duced into the wound, diminished by degrees, effected a 
perfect restoration in twelve days. 

Case II]. A broken knee and open joint. Treatment 
and result similar to the foregoing. 

Case IV. A horse, the property of M. Bertin, postmaster 
at Angers, had been lame for a long time of the off hind leg 
without any discoverable cause for the lameness, when a 
fistula made an eruption in the middle of the bend of the 
pastern. The probe extended across the joint, as far back 
as the sesamoidal groove. 

| operated as in a case of quittor, removing the cartilage 
and the ulcerated portion of the capsular ligament. ‘The 
joint was opened for the extent of an inch ; the treatment 
was the same as that for quittor ; and at the expiration 
of three months the animal resumed his work in the 
diligence, fecling nothing more than a little stiffness, which 
increased with fatigue. 

Case V. A mare drawing a cart stumbled, and was 
near falling upon a heap of angular flints. The off knee 
became broken, the skin destroyed, and the joint opened 
giving escape to synovia. <A farrier, who was called in, 
applied some aromatic lotions, rubbed the knee with 
spirits of turpentine, and introduced into the wound plugs 
of lint wetted with the same. Twelve days afterwards 
the tumefaction became considerable, and the animal made 
no use whatever of the limb. At this stage I was consulted. 
I found the knee and cannon almost bare from the frictions ; 
and the whole limb highly inflamed and swollen to double 
its natural volume. The knee felt hard and was very 
sensitive ; synovia issued from the wound, but it’ was 
impossible to direct the probe into the joint in consequence 
of the sinuosities of the passage. Bleeding, fomentations, 
and emollient poultices dissipated in a few days the 
surrounding tumefaction, but the carpal bones became a 
prey to very active inflammation, and in spite of remedy, 
turned carious. The animal was destroyed. I was not 
able to make any examination of the parts. 

Under the treatment which 1 had already found so 
successful, this mare would probably have been saved ; 
but the case, as it stood, only furnished me with a fresh 
proof of the utter incompetence of farriers and quacks, but 
too often called to treat such accidents. They abuse the 
confidence gratuitously reposed in them, and offer a still 
greater insult to veterinary medicine and agriculture, 
insomuch as their ignorance impels them, unhesitatingly, 
to the adoption of the most pernicious treatment, instead 
of seeking the advice of the educated man, until the 
disease has made such progress as to baffle even all his 
means of restoration. 


Jour. de Méd. Vet. et Comp. 
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R.A.V.C. Point-to-Point Challenge Cup. 


The. race for the above will be run in connection with 
the Hambledon Hunt Point-to-Point Steeplechases on 
Saturday, April 20th, at Liss, which is situated five miles 
from Bordon and three miles from Petersfield Stations 
(Southern Railway). 

As will be seen from the conditions, the race is open to 
Officers of the Corps, Regular and Territorial, serving or 
retired, and it is hoped that a record entry will be received 
and so ensure the success of this sporting event. It has 
been decided to grant financial aid up to £4 towards the 
expenses of officers entering from a distance. 

A Corps tea tent will be availabie on the course for the 
use of Officers and their friends. Tickets, price 2s. each, 
may be obtained in advanes from the Hon. Secretary, or 
by Officers on the course. It is requested, however, that 
tickets be purchased one month prior to the meeting in 
order that some idea of the number to be catered for may 
be obtained. 

Arrangements will be made to provide stabling, forage 
and accommodation for grooms at Aldershot or Bordon, on 
application to the Hon. Secretary at the time of entry. 


CONDITIONS OF THE RACE. 


4th Race, 3-30 p.m. 

Royau ARMY VETERINARY Corps’ PorInt-To-PoINT 
CHALLENGE Cue. (Winner, Challenge Cup and 75 per 
cent. of sweepstake ; second, 25 per cent. of sweepstake), 
for horses the property of, or Government Chargers or 
Troop horses hired since Ist March, 1929, Officers of the 
R.A.V.C. (Regular or Territorial) on the active or retired 
list, certified by an M.H. as having been regularly and 
fairly hunted during the season 1928-29 with a recognised 
pack of hounds or Military Drag. (In the case of a Military 
Drag to be certified by the C.O. of the unit concerned). 
No horse is qualified to run which has ever won a race of 
any description (point-to-point, bona-fide hunt and 
military races excepted). 

Weights, I38 stone or over. Entrance, 1 sov. To be 
ridden by those qualified to enter. 

Entries for the above close at 12 noon, April 11th, 1 29, 
and should be made to :—Major R. M. Bamford, R.A.V.C. 
Hon. Sceretary, R.A.V.C. Point-to-Point Association, 
Station Veterinary Hospital, Aldershot, Hants. (Phone : 
Military 102.) 


Army VETERINARY SERVICE. 
MOVEMENTS OF OFFICERS. 

Major F. Hogg arrived home from China on the 9th 
February, and is now doing duty in the Aldershot Com- 
mand. 

Captain L. R. Swifte arrived home from India on the 
16th February, and is now doing duty at Woolwich. 

Major W. M. Rouse returned from temporary duty at 
Melton Mowbray to Woolwich on the 22nd February. 

Major R. T. Smith has now recovered from the injury 
he sustained while out hunting, and resumed duty at 
Melton Mowbray on the 22nd February. 

Major J. 8. Nimmo, D.S.O., is still incapacitated fol- 
lowing his motor accident ; he has gone to Switzerland on 
sick leave until 23rd March, and is making slow progress. 

Major F. J. Andrews has been posted from Aldershot 
to the Southern Command for duty, with effect from the 
Ist March, and is proceeding to Portsmouth. 


A tribute to the precautions taken in the Argentino 
to ensure that meat exported to this country is free from 
infection is contained in a report made to the Unionist 
Parliamentary Agricultural Committee by Captain Fergus 
Graham, M.P., who, with Lord Crawley and Mr. E. T. 
Campbell, M.P., visited the Argentine in response to an 
invitation to inspect the stock-raising and economic con- 
ditions of the Republic. 
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NATIONAL VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ayr Congress. 


3lst August—6th September, 1929. 


PROVISIONAL PROGRAMME. 


SATURDAY, 31st AUGUST. 


2 p.m. Council Meeting. 

3-30 p.m. Forty-seventh Annual General Meeting. 
A meeting of the Scottish Branch, 
N.V.M.A., will be held at the close of 
the Annual General Meeting. 

Evening. Social Gathering—Western House. 


SuNDAY, lst SEPTEMBER. 

10-45 a.m. Meet at Town Hall and parade for 
Church Service in Old Church. 
Motor drive : Destination not definitely 
fixed. 


2-30 p.m. 


Monpbay, 2nd SEPTEMBER. 


9-30 a.m. Official opening of Trade Exhibition 
by the President. 

10-15 a.m. Civic Welcome by Provost of Ayr and 
Convener of County Council. 

11 a.m. Paper : “‘ Foot-and-Mouth Disease,” by 
Mr. J. O. Powley. Discussion to be 
opened by Professor 8. H. Gaiger. 

2-30 p.m. Outing to Banks 0’ Doon Tea Gardens, 
Alloway, at invitation of Ayr Town 
Council. 

Evening. _President’s Reception inWestern House. 


TUESDAY, 3rd SEPTEMBER. 


10 a.m. Paper : “ Lameness,”’ by Professor J. J. 
O’Connor. Discussion to be opened 
by Mr. J. W. McIntosh. 

12 noon. Congress photograph. 

1-45 p.m. Popular Lecture: * Tuberculin 
Testing,” by Professor J. B. Buxton, 
in the Palais de Danse. 

3-45 p.m. Visit Craigie Mains Farm, Symington, 
to inspect Mr. James Kilpatrick’s stud 
of Clydesdales. 

Evening. Arrangements not completed. 


WEDNESDAY, 4th SEPTEMBER. 


10 a.m. Operations and Demonstrations in 
Cattle Market, - Ayr. 

4 p.m. Demonstration on Meat Inspection at 
Public Slaughterhouse, Ayr. 

Evening. Banquet in Town Hall, Ayr. 


TuHurRsDAY, 5th SEPTEMBER. 

9-30 a.m. Paper: “Calcium and Phosphorus 
Requirements of Farm Animals and 
Effects of Deficiency,” by Dr. J. B. Orr, 
Rowett Institute, Aberdeen. Discus- 
sion to be opened by Professor J. 
Russell Greig. 

Paper: “ Johne’s Disease,” by Major 
G. W. Dunkin. Discussion to be 
opened by Dr. A. Leslie Sheather. 
Motor tour: Girvan, Colmonell and 
Ballantrae. 

Free (Masonic Meeting). 


ll am. 


2 p.m. 
Evening. 





Fripay, 6th SEPTEMBER. 

10 a.m. Paper : “ Clinical and Epidemiological 
Aspects of the so-called Hysteria of the 
Dog,” by Professor Hobday. Discus- 
sion to be opened by Major Frank 
Chambers. 

Followed by Closing Meeting of Con- 
gress. 

Visits to herds of pedigree Ayrshire 
Cattle. 

Whist Drive and Dance: 
House. 


2 p.m. 


Evening. Western 


P List of Recommended Hotels and Boarding Houses. 
YR. 
Licensed Hotels. 
1. Ayr Station Hotel (L.M.S.) terms from 20/-— a day. 
2. Hotel Dalblair, Alloway 
Street ... n » 18/- a 
3. Hotel Berkeley, Barns Street ie » 12/6 a 
(single rooms all engaged) 


4. Ayrshire and Galloway 

Hotel, Burns Statue 

Square ... - » 16/- = 
5. Burns Monument. " Hotel, 

Alloway ” » 12/- in 


This hotel is 24 miles 
from town at tram ter- 
minus, also good service 
of buses. 
Private Hotels and Boarding Houses. 
1. Blendon Private Hotel, Bellevue 


Road . .12/- to 15/- a day. 
2. Milrig Hotel, Charlotte ‘Street 9/- » 
3. Hotel Windsor, Alloway Place 10/- ,, 
4. Beresford Temperance Hotel, 
Burns Statue Square ae l4/- ,, 
5. Green Lodge, Charlotte Street 9/- » 
6. Wellpark napaesifaing House, Miller 
Road . 9/- 4 
Bellisle Mansion House, Doon- 
foot, Ayr. 10/6 ,, 


Bellisle is about 2 miles from 
centre of town, on bus route. 
PRESTWIcK, 2 miles from Ayr ; excellent car and bus 
services. 7 
Private Hotels. 
Queen’s Private Hotel, Es- 


planade . 15/— to 18/-a day. 
St. Ninian’s Private Hotel, St. 

Ninian’s Road 12/- ,, 
St. Nicholas Private Hotel, Ayr . 

Road . ‘ ‘ 10/- ,, 
Arranmore, Esplanade “— 9/- » 
Beach House, Esplanade an 9/- * 


TROON, 8 miles from Ayr ; 15 minutes bus service. 
Licensed Hotels. 


Marine Hotel ... , .. 18/— to 21/— a day. 

South Beach Hotel ... wie 17/- 4, 
Private Hotels. P 

Craigielea ... 15/6 to 17/6, 

Mar Lodge .. 12/6 tol6/-_ ,, 


TURNBERRY, 16 miles from Ayr. 
Turnberry Hotel (L.M.S.) terms from 30/-—a day. 
Postal address: Turnberry, Ayrshire. 

First-class hotel accommodation in Ayr is limited and 
early application is advised. 

In addition to the above, excellent private apartments 
are available in Ayr and Prestwick and members preferring 
such should communicate with the Local Secretary stating 
their requirements. A. Dovatas, Local Secretary. 

17 Wellington Square, Ayr. 

January 29th, 1929. 
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HORSE SHOWS. 


During the past fortnight London has experienced 
an equine invasion from the provinces, and the Agri- 
cultural Hall, Islington, has been graced first by our 
magnificent breed of heavy Shire horses, then by our 
light horses typical of our renowned hunting and 
riding stock, and those raised for Army purposes; 
and lastly by our various breeds of ponies for which 
Great Britain is famous. The Spring Shows at 
Islington, held under the auspices of the various well- 
established Breed Societies, herald the numerous 
Shows organised in the provinces during the summer 
and, being specialised, are intended to disclose the 
acme of horse and pony production, to stimulate 
competition and breed improvement, and to provide 
instruction to all who have the interests of the horse 
at heart, or whose business it is to maintain our 
equine breeds at a superlative level. The constant 
attender at these Shows sees little diminution of the 
number of exhibits, in spite of the age of mechani- 
sation, and he certainly sees under the good guidance 
and able management of the Breed Societies a great 
improvement in the quality of the exhibits, which, 
after all, is the main point at issue. We take this 
opportunity of wishing all Breed Societies continued 
success in their undertakings, and in the good work 
they perform in national interests. 

From the accounts of the Shows we publish in 
this week’s issue it is very gratifying to note the 
great success of the Jubilee Show of the Shire Horse 
Society. Sir Walter Gilbey and the Executive have 
spared no pains to make the occasion a fitting one. 
The great advance shown in the gelding and commer- 
cial classes is particularly pleasing, for prosperity in 
Shire horse breeding lies in the gelding market for 
industrial purposes. If provincial Shows would 
open out their gelding classes, and if large commercial 
firms would respond by sending some of their fine 
horses for exhibition, opportunity would be afforded 
to producers to see the best types of industrial horses, 
and to frame their policy accordingly. It may safely 
be said that heavy horse breeding requires all the 
support possible to give to it, and for economic 
reasons it is deserving of it. Reference to the Jubilee 
Show would also not be complete without mention of 
the Jubilee History of the Breed, a very carefully 





compiled and beautifully illustrated book, the magnwm 
opus of Mr, A. B. Charlton, the Secretary of the Society. 

Then with regard to light horse breeding, the 
backbone of which is the Horse Breeding Act of 1918, 
there is no doubt that War Office administration has 
achieved a great success. As long as the King’s 
premiums and super-premiums are maintained so will 
the quality of the product be assured. An increase 
of super-premiums would be a distinct advantage 
and tend to promote the quality of new blood. Our 
sports and our pleasures keep up a healthy demand 
for good animals, and misfits in light horses must be 
reduced to the lowest degree. Prices now given for 
good hunters and riding horses also appear to make 
production worthy of extended consideration. It is 
extremely necessary, too, to keep up the art of equita- 
tion, and the National Pony Society is to be con- 
gratulated in helping on the movement by the classes 
for children at their Spring Show. The perfect seats 
and hands shown by the majority of the juvenile 
riders put into the shade those of many older horsemen, 
and it is an aspect of all Shows worthy of encourage- 
ment. ‘The perfect horseman or horsewoman is made 
at an early age. 


Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES LADIES SHOW THE Way. 


As the result of the appeal made by Lt.-Col. P. J. 
Simpson, the Hon. Secretary of the Victoria Veterinary 
Benevolent Fund, when proposing the toast of ** The 
Ladies,” at the banquet held during the N.V.M.A. 
Congress at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mrs. Peele. of 
Durham, and Mrs. Rider, sen., of Beamish, with the 
help of other ladies of the Northern Counties, organised 
a whist drive. 

This was held at Armstrong College, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, on Saturday, February 23rd, 1929, and despite 
the bad weather and the prevalence of influenza, 
so good was the attendance and support given, that 
the splendid sum of £20 5s. has been handed to the 
fund. This is indeed an excellent effort, and vividly 
illustrates what enthusiasm and work can accomplish. 
In the letter enclosing the cheque Mrs. Peele says : 
‘We hope to make this an annual affair.” This 
should act as a stimulus to the ladies of Scotland, 
Wales, the Midlands, and the South, from whom we 
know that Colonel Simpson is anxiously waiting to 
hear. 

The ladies of the North have led the way with the 
first instalment, let it not be the last. Is it too much 
to hope that a minimum of one hundred pounds may 
be collected by the ladies connected with the profes- 
sion before the accounts of the Benevolent Fund are 
closed for 1929? All honour and thanks to those 
who have set the ball rolling, 
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Shire Horse Show, 1929. 





The Shire Horse Show, which was held at the Agricultural 
Hall, Islington, on February 19th, 20th and 21st, is notable 
this year as being the Jubilee Show of the Shire Horse 
Society, which was formed on the llth July, 1878, for the 
promotion of the old English breed of cart horses. The 
total number of exhibits, exclusive of commercial classes, 
amounted to 386, which is in excess of previous years, 
the increase being due to produce groups introduced into 
the show classification in 1928, and to an increase in 
geldings of mature ages, both of which are now very 
satisfactory features of the show. The entries f.r com- 
mercial classes numbered 53 animals, an increase of 21 
horses over last year’s exhibits; an issue of the show 
which is worthy of the fullest encouragement in the 
interests of the breed. It was also very fitting that the 
office of President during the year of jubilee should have 
been filled by Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart., who, following the 
lead of his great father, has done so much to champion the 
cause of the horse. The appreciation of members of the 
Shire Horse Society for all that he has done during his 
long association with it, his surpassing interest in its 
weltare and endeavours during his term of President 
(his seeond period) and the presentation of two champicn 
cups, value 30 guineas each, was shown by the large 
attendance at the Annual General Meeting of the Society 
on Wednesday, 20th February. 

The total value of cups and prizes amounted this year 
to £2,300. Attendance at the show on the whole was good, 
certainly better than last and previous years, a matter 
which may be attributed in certain measure to the grant 
of concessions of reduced railway fares to members and 
exhibitors, and to an awakened interest in the heavy horse 
of commerce. 

Speaking generally, the quality of the exhibits reached 
a high level, and there were few animals that were not a 
credit to breeder, to exhibitor, and to the nation in its 
distinguished réle of heavy horse producer. The King’s 
Champion Challenge Cup for the best Shire stallion in the 
show was won for the second time by Mr. J. Morris Belcher’s 
Eaton Premier King, six-year-old bay, over 16.3, a powerful, 
well-made horse, with the late Sir Arthur Nicholson’s 
four-year-old Stretton Broadside as reserve champion. 
The Junior Cup for one, two, and three-year-old stallions 
was won by Mr. Robert Stuart’s Kirkland Black Friar, a 
two-year-old, with Messrs. James Forshaw and Sons’ 
Enderby Heirloom, a _ three-year-old, in reserve. The 
Senior Cup for four-year-olds and upwards was won by 
Eaton Premier King with Stretton Broadside in reserve, 
the latter displacing Sir Arthur Nicholson’s eight-year-old 
Courage Clansman, a twice previous champion stallion 
(1925 and 1927). In the yearling stallion class the first 
prize was won by Tibberton Secundus Premier, a finely- 
balanced son of Eaton Premier King, in a class of twenty- 
five entries, the second being Sir Walter Gilbey’s Tilton 
Clansman II, a very promising youngster and the Peter- 
borough foal show winner. The two-year-old stallion class 
fell to the handsome fine-moving colt Kirkland Black 
Friar, which afterwards won the Junior Cup, and was 
purchased by Mrs. Stanton, for 800 guineas. The second 
in this class of thirty entries was the yearling winner of 
last year, Pendley Harvester, owned by Major J. A. Morri- 
son. There were twenty-eight entries in the three-year-old 
class, the first prize falling to Messrs. J. Forshaw & Sons’ 
Enderby Heirloom, a big powerful horse; the second being Mr. 
A. T. Loyd’s brown Ratcliffe Record, the winning two-year- 
old of 1928; Statfold Nulli Secundus, owned by Mrs. 
Stanton, was third. In the four-year-old stallion class 
of sixteen entries, Stretton Broadside and Brockhill Padre, 
exhibited by Sir Arthur Nicholson and Mr. F. W. Griffin 
respectively, were first and second, repeating their 
positions in the three-year-old class at last year’s show. 
Of stallions between the ages of four and ten years and under 
16 hands, 3 inches, the first prize was won by a weighty, 
powerful bay, seven years old, Maryshall Hero, exhibited 
by Messrs. James Forshaw & Sons. Of those over 16 hands 








3 inches, and between the ages of four and ten years, the 
champion, Eaton Premier King, and the former champion, 
Courage Clansman, were first and second. Pendley 
Footprint, exhibited by Sir Arthur Nicholson, won the 
over ten years’ stallion class. 

In the mares and fillies classes, the Junior Cup for 
one, two, and three-year-olds, was won by Major J. A. 
Morrison’s three-year-old brown filly Windrush Tulip. 
She was also reserve champion female of the show. Her 
victory in the two-year-old class of last year foreshadowed 
her future success. In a big class of twenty-five yearling 
fillies Major Morrison was successful in Pendley Lucky 
Girl, a very pretty and correct youngster, the second prize 
going to Messrs. A. H. Clark & Sons’ Moors Charm. 
Twenty were exhibited in the two-year-old fillies class, 
which was won by Mr. T. M. Watson’s Whinney May, 
but she had a doughty rival in Major Morrison’s Pendley 
Lady Luck. The Duke of Devonshire’s Ledwyche Pearl 
was second to Windrush Tulip in the three-year fillies class. 
The four-years’-old mares were a capital lot, and the 
first three prizes went to progeny of Messrs. James 
Forshaw & Son’s champion of 1926, Lincoln What’s 
Wanted II, viz.: Lockinge Ridgeway Rose, the property 
of Mr. A. Thomas Lloyd Eveline, exhibited by Mr. G. R. C. 
Foster, and Black Bertha, exhibited by Mr. E. W. Webb. 
Lockinge Ridgeway Rose repeated her success of last year 
by winning the Society’s Chatlenge Cup for tac best mare in 
theshow. Mr. Lloyd Eveline also carried off for the second 
time the first prize for mares over five years and under 16 
hands 1 inch with his nine-year-old mare Burghfield Lucky 
and similarly his mare Nameless, seven years old, won the 
mares class 16.1 to 16.3 this year as well as last, though 
Mr. G. R. C. Foster’s grey mare March Coming Queen was 
much fancied. In the class for mares 16.1 and over, the 
thrice champion grey mare Erfyl Lady Grey, now 14 years, 
exhibited by Mr. G. R. C. Foster, was beaten by Major 
J. A. Morrison’s brown six-years-old mare Kerry Clanish 
Maid. Though still a wonderful mare, it seems a pity to 
have spoiled her career by defeat. 

The geldings, on the whole, were very promising and 
useful. Mr. F. W. Griffin’s Boro’ Majestic, the winner 
of the two-years’-old class, shapes well. A powertul, 
good mover, Rand Footprint, exhibited by Mr. Sherwin, 
won the three-years’-old class of fifteen entries, and 
Mr. W. Jackson’s The Ace was selected as winner of the 
four-years’-old exhibits. The largest class of the show 
was seen in the five-years’-old and upward geldings, and 
they were of exceptional merit. The first prize winner 
was a big powerful horse Cesar, seven years old, exhibited 
by Mr. J. W. Warburton, though he was run close by a 
six-years’-old horse Angus, owned by Messrs. Duncan, 
Gilmour & Co., Sheffield. Three fine horses, Rutland, 
Laneaster and Norman, belonging to Messrs. Mann, 
Crossman & Paulin, were third, fourth and sixth ; Messrs. 
Marsh & Son were fifth with Speke Black. 

The Produce Class numbered seventeen groups, and 
comprised ninety-two entries. As was very evident, the 
honour went to Lincoln’s What’s Wanted II, with the 
champion mare of the show as one of the exhibits, and 
with the second and third prize winners in her class in 
support. Heirloom 3rd group was second, aiid Darley Wild 
Wave group was third. 

The Commercial Horses Classes on the last day of the 
show produced a wonderfully high-class collection of 
horses, and their turns-out, too, left little to be desired. 
Angus, the reserve champion gelding, belonging to Messrs. 
Duncan, Gilmour & Co., won the Open Single Heavy 
Horse class, and four equal premiums went to Mr. J. Ww. 
Hemingway’s Elma Darkie II, Messrs. Young & Co.'s 
Brewery Ltd., Wandle Dandy, and Messrs. Mann, Cross- 
man & Paulin’s Albion Major. Messrs. Mann, Crossman & 
Paulin won the Pair Heavy Horse Class with two well- 
matched bays, Albion Duncan and Lancaster. The same 
firm won the Team Class with Clifton and Wonder as 
wheelers, and Drummond and Perfection as leaders. A 
team of three belonging to Messrs. Young & Co.’s Brewery 
was second. The Single Heavy Horse Class restricted to 
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road transport contractors, coal merchants, cartage 
contractors and carmen was won by Mr. Charles Franklin’s 
black horse Major, who also won the President’s Champion 
Cup in the restricted classes, the second being a tine bay 
belonging to the Westminster City Council, the winner of 
the class restricted to Metropolitan Borough Councils. 
The In-hand Classes for horses regularly worked for two 
years and for five years, fell to Messrs. Mann, Crossman & 
Paulin’s Lancaster and Albion Duncan respectively, the 
Champion Gold Medal in these two classes going to the 
former. These two horses, as a pair, also carried off the 
President’s Champion Cup for the best exhibit in the Open 
Commercial Classes, the team of four belonging to the same 
firm gaining the reserve place. Altogether, the display 
of commercial horses and appointments can only be 
described as magnificent. J. M. 


The Hunters Improvement and National Light Horse 
Breeding Society’s Show, 1929. 


The Forty-fifth Annual Show of the above was held 
at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, on the 26th, 27th and 
28th February, and there was a large attendance on each 
day. Speaking generally, the level character and the 
excellence of the English hunter type of horse was well 
maintained, and in many classes prize award was by no 
means easy. The show is also made the occasion of the award 
of King’s Premiums and Super-premiums for thoroughbred 
stallions licensed under the Horse Breeding Act of 1918 
for the promotion in Districts of Light Horse Breeding 
under the Light Horse Breeding Scheme administered 
since the year 1924 by the War Office. Under this Scheme, 
sixty King’s Premiums at an approximate value of £295 
each and six Super-premiums at an additional value of 
£100 each were awarded this year, making a total budget 
expenditure of £18,300. The first day of the show and a 
considerable portion of the second day was set apart for 
this feature of the show, and King’s Premium awards 
were made as follows in the fifteen Districts of England 
and Wales: — District Class 1, Durham, Northumberland 
and N. Riding of Yorkshire Sir Benedict, Periosteum, 
Krehwemos, Loddington, Fiver, Bethlehem ; for District 
Class 2, Cumberland, Lancaster and Westmorland —Silver 
Fox ; District Class 3, Yorkshire, East and West Riding 
Knocklong Boy, Hector, Heatherway, Span, Sanglamore, 
King Willow and Aynsley ; District Class 4, Lincoln and 
Nottingham— Mankato, Tiro, Back Stair and Moonlighter ; 
District Class 5, Derby and Stafford-——Synda-Pa and Silver 
Grill; District Class 6, Chester, Hereford and Salop 
Border Minstrel, Forum, Rapiere and Fast and Furious ; 
District Class 7, Wales—-Galroy, Jilted, Main Royal, 
Vicot and Orange Prince; District Class 8, Gloucester, 
Oxford, Warwick and Worcester--Brigand, Kentish 
Knock, Irish Eagle, Hunty Gowk, Perfectus and Bally- 
vodock ; District Class 9, Bedford, Hunts., Leicestpr. 
Northampton, Rutland and Soke of Peterborough 
St. David, Reggie, Sir Sydney, Speen and Monte Faro ; 
District Class 10, Cambs., Isle of Ely, Norfolk and Suffolk 
Orthos, London Cry and David Garrick ; District Class 11, 
Buckingham, Essex, Herts. and Middlesex Valorous, 
Ragout and Maitre Corbeau; District Class 12, Kent, 
Surrey, Sussex-—Kelso ; District Clase 13, Berks., Hants.., 
and Isle of Wight—-Air Chariot and Stronghold ; District 
Class 14, Dorset, Somerset and Wilts.—Valparaiso, Lord 
Hilary, Double Bed, Commodore and Finchale ; District 
Class 15, Cornwall and Devon—Scarlet Rambler, Pytchley, 
Flying Scot, Sangrail and Monksford. The six Super- 
premiums selected were Brigand, Orthos, Silver Fox, 
Border Minstrel, Knocklong Boy and Scarlet Rambler. 
Brigand, for the second year in succession, was the King’s 
Champion Challenge Cup Winner for the best thoroughbred 
stallion in the show, the Reserve going to Orthos. — Al- 
together, 119 stallions were exhibited. In the Produce 


Class for the best group of three young animals by the 
same thoroughbred or registered hunter sire, the first 
prize group went to Aynsley, the second to Political and 
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the third to Top Covert. In the young stock classes, the 
yearlings were a remarkably level and good lot, the first 
prize colt being Sir Edward Stern’s Fancourt Duke by 
Limosin, a Silver Fox e colt, Cark Foxprint, belonging to 
Mr. Geo. Dickinson, being second. In the filly class, 
first prize was awarded to Mr. J.T. Kiffin’s Colinda by 
Cockpit. The two-year classes were a strong lot, a very 
shapely bay gelding by Aynsley, belonging to Miss Joan 
Kitching, taking the first prize in the colt or gelding class, 
and a smart, good-moving filly, Abbess, exhibited hy Mr. 
H. L. Cottrill, securing first honours in the fillies class. 
In the three-year-old colts or geldings class Major George 
Clark’s Gold Standard by Political, took first prize and 
was reserve for The Prince of Wales’s Champion Challenge 
Cup. Gorse Bush, a chestnut by Rathdennis, bred in 
lreland and exhibited by Mrs. H. Frank, won the three- 
year fillies’ class and was also awarded the Champion 
Challenge Cup given by The Prince of Wales, and the 
Society's Champion Gold Medal, for the best exhibit in 
young stock. A very good and strong class for four- 
year-old mares and geldings was won by a Yorkshire-bred 
brown mare by Hector. |The Riding Classes for mares and 
geldings not less than four years or more than eight years 
of age, produced good entries. The winner in the class 
not exceeding fourteen stone was a fine-actioned, good 
quality gelding, 'T'resspasser, exhibited by Miss Diana 
Russell Allen, and the heavy-weight class was awarded to 
Lieut.-Colonel F. D. Alexander’s Director, though Lady 
Dennis’s The General III was a good second. The last 
three horses were Irish bred. For the Champion Gold 
Medal in the Riding Classes, Director was awarded the 
premier place, thus adding to his already good record. 

Another feature of the show was an Exhibition Class 
to show the types of horses required in the Army. This 
comprised a Gun Team of Royal Horse Artillery, a Gun 
Team of Royal Field Artillery, recently purchased 
remounts of these two branches of Artillery, trained troop 
horses of Cavalry and recently purchased remounts for 
Cavalry. The exhibits did great credit to the Army and 
to Army horsemastership and care. 

The proceedings of each day were concluded by Jwnping 
Competitions, prizes amounting to a total of £55 being 
allotted each day ; indeed, the total prize money appor- 
tioned for the show, in addition to the King’s and Super- 
premiums of £18,300 before mentioned, amounted to 
£1,300, J. M. 


The National Pony Show, 1929. 


The National Pony Society's Thirteenth Annual Show, 
with which is incorporated the show of the Arab Horse 
Society, was held at the Agricultural Hall on March Ist 
and 2nd. The National Pony Society was founded in 
1893 to promote the breeding of ponies for polo riding 
and military purposes and to encourage native breeds. 
Over £1,000 per annum is devoted to prize money at the 
show in London, and prizes and medals are offered at 
numerous country shows. The National Pony Stud 
Book maintains registered entries of 1,555 stallions and 
5.725 mares, the Stud Book sections embracing even 
Dales, Dartmoor, Exmoor. Fell, Highland, New Forest and 
Welsh Mountain breeds, in addition to polo and riding 
ponies. The Society also maintains a brood mare scheme 
for the encouragement of polo pony breeding. The Arab 
Horse Society was founded to promote the breeding and 
importation of pure bred Arabs and to encourage the re- 
introduction of Arab blood into English light horse 
breeding. 

On the whole, the classes were well filled, and some well- 
known ponies came forward in each section. The total 
number of exhibits was 253, exclusive of the Children’s 
Riding Classes, which latter were well supported and are 
a pleasing and an important feature of the show. The 
competitions, too, at the end of each day’s programme 
afford an attractive finish to a delightful and highly-in- 
structive show. Special prizes amounted to the large 
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number ot thirty-one. Polo pony yearling colts was won 
by Mr. Herbert Bright’s Silverdale Talisman, Captain 
Hon. C. K. Greenway’s Malanet winning the yearling 
filly class. The two-year-old colt class fell to Lady 
Hunloke’s Wingerworth Tatters, and the two-year fillies 
to a very good chestnut, Coral IL, bred and exhibited by 
Captain W. H. France-Hayhurst. Mr. Tresham Gilbey’s 
Soldier Boy won the three-year entire colt class, and 
Captain W. H. France-Hayvhurst the three-year-old fillies, 
with Corolline, also his own breeding. The Silver Medal 
for the best filly in the above classes went to Captain 
France-Hayhurst’s Coral Il. The three-year-old gelding 
polo pony class was awarded to Mr. Tresham Gilbey’s 
Waterfall. Brood mares not exceeding 15 hands was won 
by Captain France-Hayhurst’s Rosine, a winner of last 
year in the three-year-old class. In the class for polo 
pony stallions, four years old and upwards, Captain The 
Hon. C. K. Greenway’s Malice, a chestnut, nine years old, 
was placed first. He also was awarded the Championship 
Gold Medal and the Perpetual Challenge Trophy, value 
£50 (presented by Country Life) for the best polo-bred 
stallion. 

In the Produce Classes, with Coral [1 and Corolline as 
exhibits, Captain W. H. France-Hayhurst’s Coronet was a 
good winner, in the dam class, and with Corolline and 
Rosine in the sire class, his stallion Rosewood secured first 
place. The Produce Classes were of marked excellence 
and speak well for polo pony breeding and, moreover, 
the classes were well filled. In the Riding Classes of ponies 
suitable for polo, there was no lack of entries, and exhibits 
were well up to the high standard form. The open four- 
vear-old unschooled class for mares and geldings was 
won by a stylish thoroughbred, Radiant, owned by Mr. 
John Walker. In the light-weight polo-bred class, Mr. 
W. Balding’s five-year-old Wild Hare secured first prize, 
and the heavy-weight polo-bred class went to Dairymaid, 
exhibited by Captain Hon. F. E. Guest, M.P., who also 
carried off the Dunbar Kelly Perpetual Challenge Cup 
for the best polo-bred pony. In the classes for light-weight 
ponies and heavy-weight ponies, four-year-old and = up- 
wards, honours went to Lord Barnaby’s stylish chestnut 
ten-vear-old Prudence in the former class, while the good- 
moving seven-year-old chestnut, Ensign, owned by Major 
Philip Magor, won in, the heavy-weight class. The 
Challenge Cup, given by The Lady’s Field, for the best 
pony im the riding classes was won by Prudence atter a 
keen competition. 

In the Welsh Mountain pony classes, not exceeding 12 
hands, always very interesting to watch, the grey stallion. 
Grove Will o° the Wisp, belonging to Mr. Hamilton Craw - 
ford, won first prize and the Greylight Champion Cup. 
The mares’ and fillies’ class was won by the Misses May 
and Summers’ Clumber Miss Mary. In the Garnet Challenge 
Cup for the best group of Dales, Dartmoor, Exmoor, 
Kell, Highland, New Forest, Shetland and Welsh ponies 
(three in number) the honours fell to the Welsh group. 

In the Shetland pony classes, Mrs. Etta Duffus won the 
stallion class with Dibblitz of Penniwells, a black nine- 
year-old, the brood mare class with Kitbliss of Penniwells, 
nine years, and the colt class with Kitmagur of Penniwells, 
a black three-year-old. She was beaten in the fillies’ class 
by Mrs. Betty Cox’s Bohemian Maid, but her colt won the 
silver cup presented to the Society by herself and her 
stallion another silver cup presented by a member. The 
group class of three Shetlands was also secured by Mrs. 
Ktta Duffus. 

Mountain and moorland ponies shown unclipped were 
excellent in quality. Mr. J.W. Dalton won the Dales, Fell 
and Highland stallion class with his Dales brown four- 
year-old Snowhope Hero and the mares’ class with Snow- 
hope Beauty. The Dales also beat the Fell ponies in the 
group class. In the Dartmoor, Exmoor and New Forest 
classes, Mrs. Vinson-Thomas was first with her Dartmoor 
stallion, His Knibs of Lyndridge, first with her Dartmoor 
mare, Lyndridge Sally, in the mares’ class, and secured also 
the group of three class with her ponies. Her stallion, 
His Knibs of Lyndridge, carried off the Linnell Perpetual 
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Cup for Mountain and Moorland stallions, and Mr. Dalton’s 
Dales mare, Snowhope Beauty, won the Lord Arthur Cecil 
Memorial Challenge Cup for the best Mountain and Moor- 
land brood mares. 

The exhibits of Arabs under the Arab Horse Society 
were on the whole very good and classes were fairly well 
supported. Lady Margaret Savile’s bay five-year-old 
Hilal won the stallion class out of twelve entries and he 
also won the riding class for Arab Horse Stud Book animals. 
General Lance’s handsome grey three-year filly, Zahle, 
carried off first honours in the Stud Book colts’ and fillies’ 
class, and for Arab-bred colts and fillies and geldings, 
The Misses Calmady-Hamlyn aad W. Dawson were first 
with a two-year-old filly, Dunducket, by a Stud Book 
Arab out of a National Pony Stud Book mare. In the 
Special class for colts and fillies by an Arab stallion out of 
a thoroughbred mare, Mr. Edward Hurtley’s chestnut 
three-year-old filly, Blackthorn, was placed first; there 
were only three entries in this class. 

One of the most interesting features of the show was the 
Children’s Riding Class, the ponies ranging from 12.2 
to 14.2 and the children up to fourteen years of age, four 
money prizes being given in each class for the ponies and 
six silver cups for the best boy and girl riders. ‘The classes 
are most popular, were well filled, and the dexterity, 
calmness, good seats and good hands displayed by even the 
youngest of the riders were a pleasure to witness. It 
was real merit. 

Each day’s show programme ended with competitions 
of various kinds which added much to the enjoyment 
of a delightful show. J. M. 








R.C.V.S. Councin Exvecttion, 1929. 


The following nomination for election to Council, 
R.C.V.S., has been received since the publication of the 
previous list :- 


Name. Address. Proposers. 
Macqueen, London, N.W.|_ F. T. G. Hobday, 
James J. McCunn. 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY. 

Branpt, F. R., late C.V.0., Zaria, Northern Nigeria. 
Graduated London, |6th December, 1896. Died, 2nd 
March, 1929, aged 61. 

GoLLEDGE, Charles Hedworth, West Coker, Yeovil. 
Graduated London, 2nd April, 1879. Died, 23rd 
February, 1929, aged 70. The funeral service took place 
at Sherborne Abbey, on Thursday, February 28th. 

Jouns, Alfred, Kimbolton, Hunts. Graduated London, 
17th December, 1886. Died, 27th February, 1929, 
aged 67. 

Warp, Robert, 88 Store Street, London Road, Manchester. 
Graduated Glasgow, 22nd May, 1893. Died, 19th 
February, 1929. 


The Times of Monday last contained the sad news that 
Mr. Arthur Muir Bruce, a veterinary surgeon of Hull, 
who was bitten on the hand by a dog which he was atten- 
ding, has died from blood poisoning. 

PERSONAL. 

New Year Honour. The award of the Order of the 
British Empire (Civil Division) to Capt. James Walker, 
M.R.C.V.S., Chief Veterinary Research Officer, Kenya, 
is announced in the recently-issued Colonial Office list of 
recipients of New Year Honours. 


Australian Veterinary Association Honours Colonel 
Young. Mr. H. R. Seddon, Hon. Secretary of the Aus- 
tralian Veterinary Association, has written from Glenfield 
to Lt.-Col. T. Dunlop Young, who recently visited the 
Antipodes, conveying “an invitation to accept Honorary 
Membership in recognition of your high attainments and 
the valuable services you have rendered to the profession.” 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 





Congenital Diaphragmatic Hernia. 


By W. Lyte Stewart, M.R.C.V.S., 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Subject. A brown male Greyhound, seven months old. 
The animal was undergoing treatment for distemper, and 
appeared to be recovering, when one morning it was 
unexpectedly found dead. 

Post-mortem. Post-mortem examination showed a longi- 
tudinal split in the left side of the diaphragm, which 
measured four inches dorso-ventrally, and two-and-a-half 
inches across. Through this opening projected the right 
central lobe of the liver with the gall bladder attached. 
When this lobe was retracted two smaller lobes were seen 
to be occupying the left side of the thoracic cavity, so that 
approximately one third of the whole liver was displaced. 
through the hernial ring. The rupture in the diaphragm 
was now observed, and it was plainly seen that it was not 
the result of an injury to the normal diaphragm, because 
running forwards from the edges of the opening were two 
membranous partitions forming a sac. These thin 
membranous partitions resembled in appearance the 
non-muscular tissue of the diaphragm, which had been 
reflected at right angles from the normal diaphragmatic 
position. The effect of the sac thus formed was to 
obliterate the left side of the thoracic cavity and to extend 
the area of the abdominal cavity. The sac walls were 
firmly stretched and attached above and below to the 
pleura, and the inner wall or partition was inserted on 
the floor of the sternum rather more than one-inch to the 
left of the middle line. Anteriorly the sac narrowed and 
ended near the apex of the thoracic cavity. The heart and 
pericardium were observed crowded a little to the right of 
their normal situation. No portion of lung was present 
either in the sac or in the left side of the chest. The lungs 
were entirely contained on the right side of the chest, 
and this true respiratory cavity was completely separated 
by the sac wall from the left side of the chest. On tracing 
the lungs from the bifurcation of the trachea, the left 
lung was found to be diminutive and atelectatic, and lay 
against the sac wall near the apex of the thorax. No other 
abnormality was noted. ' 

Discussion. There can be little doubt that the above 
represents an example of congenital diaphragmatic hernia 
in the dog. The right central lobe of the liver had 
apparently grown in its strange situation, since, when 
examined, it was too large to pass back through the hernia. 
The presence of the membranous sac, however, determines 
the question and points to a developmental origin. 

Congenital diaphragmatic hernia in dogs would appear 
to be rare ; those due to trauma are not (Hardenberg), and 
consequently are of interest. The developing diaphragm 
is built up of a number of different structures of muscular 
origin, as is shown in postnatal life by the demarcation that 
exists between the costal portion, the tendon fibres and 
the spinal fibres. Each has developmentally a different 
origin, the costal fibres from the abdominal wall, the 
central tendon from the septum transversum, and the 
spinal fibres from the transversalis muscular sheet of the 





body wall. It may be that a hiatus persists near the 
septum transversum. On the right side in the human 
subject such an occurrence is not uncommon (the spino- 
costal hiatus), but the presence of the liver is sufficient 
to occlude any opening. If such a hiatus exists on the 
left side, where the support of the liver is lacking, an opening 
is formed through which a diaphragmatic hernia passes. 
(‘Surgery of Childhood.” Fraser, Vol. Il.) Among 
mammals the diaphragm has an important respiratory 
function in post-natal life, but the subject of diaphragmatic 
hernia suggests an important use in pre-natal life, that of 
limiting and dividing off the two body cavities and acting 
as a barrier to keep them distinct. It is to be noted that 
the hernia was present on the left side of the diaphragm, 
and that it was not the left but the right central lobe of 
the liver which had passed through the hernial opening. 
Further, the animal had never been known other than a 
normal healthy, playful puppy, and was well developed. 
During the seven months which it had lived it was stated 
to have shown no symptoms of illness or even inconvenience. 


Tuberculosis in the Horse. 
By D. 8. Jack, M.R.C.V.S., King’s Lynn. 





Subject.—Chestnut gelding. This animal had been pur- 
chased recently by a large firm of brewers. He was 
admitted to my infirmary on March 5th, suffering from an 
attack of pleurisy. The chest was tapped on both sides, 
about 1 ounce of fluid being obtained from the right side, 
but nothing from the left. Treatment consisted of pot. 
iodid., pot. nit. and nux. vom., given in gelatine capsules. 
The animal made a very good recovery, was discharged on 
March 26th, and put to work in a four-horse team. 

After he had been at work for six weeks, I was again 
asked to examine him, as he appeared to be losing flesh 
and looked stale, although feeding well. I suggested 
turning him out to grass for a week or two and this was 
agreed to. 

On August 5th I was again asked to look at this animal 
in the field and was astonished to find that instead of 
improving he had become practically emaciated. I had 
him removed to my infirmary for observation, thinking 
it might possibly be a case of diabetes. No symptoms of 
diabetes being observed, the tuberculin test was applied, 
to which the animal reacted, and with the consent of the 
owners, was destroyed. 

Post-mortem.—With the exception of the spleen, all the 
internal organs appeared healthy. The spleen very much 
enlarged ; it was, in fact, one mass of tubercles and weighed 
24 lbs. I took the trouble to find out the breeder of this 
animal and he informed me that the gelding had been 
reared on cow’s milk. 





Transit Fever (?) in trish Stores. 
By J. M. Bucuanan, M.R.C.V.8S., Stowmarket. 





It was with great interest that I read of Mr. Lyle Stewart’s 
description of ‘ transit fever,” and in view of his having 
opened the subject, a report on a rather puzzling epidemic 
of last October may be interesting and not altogether 
irrelevant. 
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I was called to inspect a number of Irish store cattle at a 
client’s premises as there were two or three ill and one had 
died. The post-mortem revealed pneumonia alone, with 
no other lesions whatsoever. The history elicited from 
the owner was that the cattle were purchased at the local 
market the week before and had never settled down as he 
expected. The three obviously ailing ones all showed 
temperatures over 105°F., but fed fairly well. Part of 
the consignment had gone to his son’s premises and a visit 
there revealed the same symptoms. ‘Treatment, in view 
of the condition, was purely empirical. 
tinued with worrying regularity, pneumonia vaccine and 


As deaths con- 


serum was prescribed and we hoped for the best. 

Whether the disease had run its course, or the vis 
medicatrix naturae was the real cure, any client gave my 
hypodermic and I the credit, and the animals all did well. 

The question arises, however, from the facts that the 
weather had been mild and the animals did not appear 
overcrowded at the mart or overdriven—according to 
my client—What was the disease ? Perhaps your better- 
informed readers may assist. 


N.V.M.A. Clinical Prize Scheme for Students. 

TuREE Prizes are offered annually for competition among 
veterinary students of Veterinary Colleges recognised by 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons for the best 
collection of notes of not fewer than Srx clinical cases. 
Post-graduate students are not eligible to compete. 

The notes must be descriptive of cases (medical or 
surgical, or both) or specimens of disease ACTUALLY SEEN 
BY THE COMPETITOR when not actually attending classes 
or attending the Clinical Department of the College, and 
should be accompanied by such comments and discussion 
as may be deemed applicable. 

A student may compete in any year, or in any series of 
years, during his curriculum, and the notes may apply 
to cases occurring at any time during that period. 

The notes must be accompanied by two separate declara- 
tions (though on the same sheet), one by the competitor 
himself, and the other by the Veterinary Surgeon or 
Veterinary Surgeons with whom he has seen practice, but 
NO SIGNATURES, INITIALS, OR SIGNS OF ANY KIND SHOULD 
APPEAR ON THE NOTES THEMSELVES. 

The following are the three principal features which will 
be taken into consideration by the assessors in adjudicat- 
ing upon the contributions submitted :—- 


(a) Tho evidence of careful observation and deduction 


therefrom ; 

(6) The constructional or literary aspect of the com- 

munications, and 

(c) Their clinical value. 

A minimum of 50 per cent. of marks shall be requisite 
to qualify a competitor for the receipt of an award. 

ALL notes for competition must be in the hands of the 
General Secretary of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association, 10 Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C.1, not 
later than the 7th October of each year. 

The Council of the National Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion or such Committee as they may see fit to appoint 
for the purpose, shall select a panel of three assessors, or 
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BRANCH REPORT. 


SCOTTISH BRANCH, N.V.M.A. 
Annual Meeting at Perth.* 


ProFessor JAMES MACQUEEN ON “ THe EXAMINATION OF 
Horses For SOUNDNESS.”’ 


The annual meeting of the Scottish Branch of the 
National Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland was held in the Station Hotel, Perth, on 
Saturday, 20th October, 1928, Mr. Gardner, of Maybole 
the President, occupying the Chair. 

There was a large attendance of members and others,the 
following gentlemen signing the Attendance Book: 
Mr. G. W. Weir, Major R. G. Anderson, Professor A. W. 
Whitehouse, Messrs. D. Brown, J. Donaldson, D. Campbell, 
J. Anderson, J. Brown, J. MeGregor, J. F. Taylor, W. M. 
Jackson, John Macfarlane, Esmond Brown, W. Wallace 
Peggie, Professor J. Russell Greig, Messrs. W. Nairn, 
Professor W. M. Mitchell, Dr. A. Calder, Messrs. A. S. 
Rutherford, G. D. Munro, W. Logan, Geo. F. Boddie, J. 
Mitchell, A. Meck. Sievwright, H. M. Wilson, Wm. Ander- 
son, Jas. Macfarlane, J. 8. Steward, T. Levick, N. Brear, 
Geo. A. Sangster, P. Wilson, D. A. Gillmor, A. Gibson, 
John Gibson, Dr, O. Charnock Bradley, Mr. F. Knight 
(General Secretary, N.V.M.A.), Messrs. G. Weir, H. F. 
Downie, T. M. Inglis, Jas. Bishop, Jas. Lindsay, P. Fisher, 
P. Meikle, A. Young, A. Gofton, Professor W. Robb, 
Major A. Douglas, Messrs. D. E. Barbour, A. Sillars, and 
W. M. C. Miller (Hon. Secretary). It is regretted that a 
number of those attending omitted to sign the register ; 
there being 67 members of the profession present. 


Previous to the commencement of the meeting the 
members had lunch in the Hotel, whereby an opportunity 
occurred for the renewal of acquaintance. 

Apologies for absence were received from Professor 
Linton, Mr. Hugh Begg, Major Baird, and Mr. John 
Brown. 

At the commencement of the proceedings Mr. GARDNER 
(the President) said :— 

**[ do not propose to inflict on you anything in the 
nature of a Presidential Add.gss, as the programme is 
already too full to warrant such a course, but before pro- 
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examiners to report upon the notes submitted for com- 
petition. 
The awarding of the prizes shall rest with the Council 
who retain the right to withhold any or all of them. 
The value of the prizes is as follows :— 
First Prize £15 (Fifteen pounds). 
Second Prize £7 (Seven pounds). 
Third Prize £3 (Three pounds). 
The Council of the National Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion reserve to themselves the right to publish in The 
Veterinary Record, under the name of the competitor, such 
notes or parts of notes, submitted for competition, as they 
may deem fit. 


* Received on 18th February, 1929, 
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ceeding with the next business there are a few remarks | | in any of our Colleges, but only with the practitioner, 


wish to make. 

“Tn the first place, | desire to express my deep appre- 
ciation of the honour conferred on me in appointing me 
as President of this Branch. Though I felt a natural 
diffidence in taking over the duties of such an office, | 
have tried, as far as lay in my power, to maintain the 
traditions of the office, and anything | have done | have 
only been able to accomplish by the whole-hearted support 
received from our Secretary, Mr. Miller. 

“One thing has been achieved during my year of office, 
but before referring to that T wish to make a passing 
reference to the death of Willie Brown, of Aberdeen, carly 
last month. Fitting reference was made to his death at 
Neweastle, but he was first of all a Scot, and LF cannot let 
this meeting pass without a reference to our loss through 
his death. He had endeared himself to us all by his lovable 
personality and by his brilliant attainments; he had 
carved for himself a place in our profession which will be 
difficult to fill. To-day we miss him specially, for the sub- 
ject of Professor Macqueen’s paper is one in which he was 
particularly interested, in his capacity as Appeal Referee 
under the Horse Breeding Act. He had beon a regular 
supporter of our Branch meetings and | had hoped that 
he would have opened the discussion to-day: | wish now 
to move that we record, in the minutes of this meeting, 
our deep sense of loss to the profession sustained by his 
death. 

(The members paid tribute to the memory of Mr. Brown 
by standing in silence.) 

“The outstanding feature of the year, so far as the 
Branch is concerned, has been the inauguration of a Branch 
Fund. As you are aware, the Branches of the * National ’ 
have no funds nor any authorised means of raising such, 
and it must have been apparent that the sum of £5 granted 
by the * National ’ towards the expenses of Branch mectings 
might be quite inadequate to cover the necessary expenses 
incurred in holding even one meeting each year. 

* Soon after my appointment I decided to try and make 
arrangements whereby the Annual Branch Meetings, which 
have been so successful, might be carried through without 
financial worry to those concerned. My proposal was that 
the five Divisions constituting the Scottish Branch should 
make a voluntary contribution to a Special Branch Fund 
which, along with the grant of £5, would overcome the 
difficulties which have arisen in the past. This proposal, 
1 am delighted to say, bas met with such approval that 
each of the five Divisions has undertaken to contribute 
to this Fund a sum of approximately two guineas. For 
your generous response to my appeal L take this opportun- 
ity of thanking you, and in bringing into existence such a 
Branch Fund | feel that my year of office has not alto- 
gether been in vain. 

“There are other matters of importance to the profes- 
sion to which | would have wished to refer had time per- 
mitted, but I can only mention two of these before L sit 
down. It is surely deplorable that two of our Colleges 
should require to beg for funds to enable them to carry on 
in this country the stock farm of the world —and in 
connection with the training of our students L feel very 
strongly that a scheme of compulsory pupilage should be 


introduced ; practical training, such as cannot be obtained 





appears to me to be a necessary part of any veterinary 
surgeon’s training. (Applause.) 

* Again, | thank you for the honour of having been 
your President for the past year, and my next duty, which 
gives me much pleasure, is to propose as my successor, Mr. 
W. Nairn, of Blairgowrie, a man who needs no introduction 
or commendation from me to render him an acceptable 
President of our Scottish Branch. I have much pleasure 
in proposing that Mr. Nairn be appointed President for 
the ensuing year.” (Applause.) 

Mr. Nairn’s election as President was made with eutiu- 
siasm. Mr. Wm. C. Miller, Hon. Secretary, was unani- 
mously re-elected, on the motion of Mr. ArtHur Gorron, 


’ 


Edinburgh, seconded by Mr. Wetr. 


PROFESSOR MACQUEEN’S ADDRESS. 


The CHAtRMAN, in introducing Professor Macqueen, who 
delivered an address on “* The Examination of Horses for 
Soundness,”” referred to the various distinctions which the 
Professor had achieved in the profession. 

Professor MACQUEBREN, who was received with much 
applause, said that the subject he had to introduce to them 
covered a large field and he had no hope of dealing with 
more than one or two sections of the subject. In other 
circumstances he would have referred to the legal aspect, 
but he proposed to refer only to the defects of eyes, limbs, 
and action and to include certain defects of wind. 

Definition of Soundness. When he examined a horse he 
tried to remember the legal definition of soundness which 
was laid down so long ago as 1842 by Baron Parke in his 
judgment in the case Kiddell v. Burnard. It would be 
sufficient if he gave them a free interpretation of that 
judgment. According to his view, a sound horse was one 
that was free of any sort of disease, and structural or func- 
tional alteration that either did or was likely to interfere 
with the immediate natural usefulness of the animal. That 
was the key-note of the examination of a horse for sound- 
ness. There were very few absolutely sound horses. A 
sound horse might not be perfect —he might have some 
objectionable feature, perhaps more than one- but so 
long as the defect complained of was not due to disease. 
accident, injury or mutilation it could not be regarded as 
an unsoundness. A six-year-old horse that was sound was 
probably an animal that had done little or no work or had 
some peculiar defect, some fault of conformation or of 
temperament that depreciated his value. 

Kyes. Passing on to the examination of the cyes, 
Professor Macqueen said that in the examination of a 
horse’s eyes for soundness chief attention had to be paid 
to the cornea, iris, and lens. Corneal opacity constituted 
the commonest defect. The iris was examined mainly 
for functional activity and the lens or its capsule for 
opacity. Those were the three chief points to receive 
attention in the examination. That was his view, although 
he had not come to teach them, but only to give them the 
results of his experience. There were three methods of 
examination, all more or less useful. In the first, the 
horse was placed in a doorway facing the north. The eye 
was shaded and the examiner looked into the eye at an 
angle and in most instances this mothod was suiticient to 


discover opacity of the cornea or lens or any gross defect 
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of the interior of the eye. ‘The second method of examina- 


tion was by the catoptric test. For noting changes in the 
lens it was quite useful, but for the discovery of a small or 
pinhead cataract it was liable to be misleading. The 
flame of a candle or lamp should be held exactly in’ the 
axis of the opacity and unless it was so held the reflection 
would show po change. For a large cataract the test was 
useful enough and it was also useful for what he might 
When the tost 


was applied in that case there was blurring of the image 


call defective transparency of the len. 


Kor that purpose the test was extremely useful and when 
the light was strong enough it might be used to test the 
wtivity of the iris. The third test was the ophthalmo 
scopic test. In that test the horse should be placed in a 
stable which should have a fanlight ayer the door, the 
examination being conducted in natural light. The horse 
was placed alongside the door immediately beneath the 
fanlight and a mirror reflected the light into the eye 
farthest from the source of light, and when within five or 
six inches of the horse’s eye one ought to be able to see 
any opacity of the lens and the deeper structures of the 
eyeball, 

What 


opacities varied in size and position but, quite irrespective 


were the defects of a horse's eye ? Corneal 
of size, corneal opacity coustituted an unsoundness. That 
Was more important perhaps in horses required for fast 
work, such as polo ponies, saddle horses, racchorses, and 
hunters. It was less important in draught horses. But 
he had known some buyers to refuse to purchase a cart 
horse because of corneal opacity. though he did not know 
exactly why they objeeted to purchase a horse with that 
defect. 


mnount to much in a practical sense, when found in a cart 


A small corneal opacity, although it might not 
or other horse was a technical unsoundness. There was 
another point to which he had to refer linear or hair-like 


opacity which was frequently overlooked. One might 


not discover it in the ordinary examination. The only 
hint) he could give was that the eve in which there was a 
suspicion of linear opacity should be cxamined in artificial 
light by placing the horse in a dark box, and by illuminating 
the eye it would be found that the line appeared quite 
plainly. 

Regarding the lens, lenticular opacity varied in size, 
being sometimes not larger than a pinhead and sometimes 
diffused. But its size was immaterial to the examiner so 
long as he knew that it existed in the lens or capsule. There 
was no question, he believed, as te unsoundness due to 


opacity of the lens. Sometimes a small opacity occupied 


a position which was not likely to interfere very much with - 


the animal’s usefulness and many purchasers of hunters 
bought them knowing that they had a small opacity of the 
lens. Diffused opacity of the lens was a serious condition, 
Spurious cataract was a massive opacity in front of the 
lens between the iris and the capsule and sometimes passing 
through the pupil. It was a product of inflammation of the 
uveal tract, or ophthalmia. It was likely to diminish and 
ilisappear, but two, three or four years might elapse before 
it completely disappeared. Lf it was a result of specific 
ophthalmia it might become part of the permanent defects 
of the interior of the eye. 

As to the activity of the pupil or iris, that condition did 


hot require any special examination, but the examiner, if 
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he was doing his work properly, would be seeing the eve or 
the size of the pupil from time to time while the horse was 
under examination. If the horse had been standing in a 
dark stable and was removed into the light the pupil would 
he likely to undergo considerable contraction. Vf during 
the examination the horse’s eves were exposed to bright 
sunlight the pupil would become quite small. It was not 
necessary specially to examine the iris tor its activity 
except in certain cases. In some cases the pupil remained 
widely dilated, nothwithstanding the exposure of the eve 
to bright sunlight, and then they ought to conduct a 
further examination very carefully Persistent dilation 
of the pupil might be due to amaurosis or paralysis. la 
connection with that he ought to say that after exercise, 
such as a gallop for testing the wind, the pupil was always 
fully dilated and continued so for a considerable time. In 
a case in which the examiner had secn something to excite 
suspicion he should take an opportunity after the gallop 
to re-examine the eve 

With regard to defective transparency of the lens he 
understood that some of them were interested in’ the 
registvation of stallions that would be found frequently 
By means of the catoptric test they 
He did not 


think that a defect in transparency should constitute an 


in aged entire horses, 
would find blurring of the posterior image. 
unsoundness. The animal could see, but not perfectly. 
He did not regard it as a very serious condition : in fact, 
he thought that all stallions sooner or later contracted that 
change in the lens, and he might say that in the human 
family they met with the same kind of thing. 

Wind. 
had whistling, roaring, wheezing or thiek wind, and broken 


Speaking of wind, Professor Macqueen said they 


wind, but there were other sounds produced on occasion 
which could not be attributed to disease. They wer 
merely due to habit or viee. He referred to high blowing, 
snorting, trumpeting, and grunting. Only one of these 
required a special word and that was grunting. It was a 
bad habit. Sinee the revival of the intra-laryngeal opera- 
tion for roaring, grunting had become considerably more 
important in connection with the examination of horses. 
They all made a peculiar grunting noise after this operation, 
but apart from mutilation of the larynx there was no 
satisfactory explanation of the causation of grunting. It 
could not be regarded as an ungoundness of wind, except 
when caused by mutilation of the larynx. Granting had 
never been recognised as unsoundness of wind at the horse 
repositories in’ England. Horses were returned to the 
repositories for broken and thick wind, but at no repository 
had a horse been returnable for grunting alone. Let them 
pursue the position a little further, [Tf a horse was con- 
demned for grunting as an unsoundness of wind and if the 
person who turned him down was placed in the witness 
box and asked to give an explanation of the causation ot 
grunting he would find great difficulty in giving a satis 
factory explanation. Although some practitioners had 
held that grunting might be regarded as symptomatic of 
roaring, it was no part of a veterinary surgeon's duty to 
anticipate events, but to give his opinion of the horse 
as he found it on the day he made the examination. 
Regarding whistling, some maintained that) whistling 
Was sometimes intermittent. He had always been very 


sceptical about the claim of intermittency ; in fact, in most 
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of those intermittent whistlers they would find that when 
the matter was investigated the reason for intermittency 
was due more or less to the difference in the methods of 
two or three examiners. One tested a horse severely and 
found him a whistler. Another tested the horse casually 
and said he was sound, while a third man put the horse 
through the usual test for wind and found that he was a 
whistler. He had never been able to find an intermittent 
whistler, but he admitted that the sound emitted underwent 
a certain modification. Some whistlers improved; that 
was to say, the abnormal sound became less loud if the 
horse had had two or three days’ rest in the stable. Other 
whistlers if rested in the stable and then tested would 
make a loud whistle. There was no rule as to behaviour. 
Sometimes a horse in first-class condition whistled, but 
if he was in poor condition would not whistle at all. 
The sound or whistle varied with the horse. Some whistled 
in slow paces, especially when circling; others only 
whistled while being fully extended, while a third sort only 
whistled on pulling up. A horse that made no abnormal 
sound during circling, or during rapid movement, might, 
within a few seconds of pulling up, distinctly whistle. 


Dealing with roaring, Professor Macqueen said there was 
such a thing as temporary roaring, and it was usually 
easily noticed because it coincided with cedema, abscess, 
or nasal catarrh. It was fairly common, and the roaring, 
or abnormal sound, was quite easily discovered. There 
might be a question—Did a whistler ever become sound ? 
Did a roarer ever become sound? His answer was— 
No whistler ever became sound in wind, and certainly 
no roarer ever lost the defect, but time might produce 
a modification of both those sounds. As to the test, a 
harness horse might be tested by lunging or even while 
in harness. A common method in town was to place the 
horse to be tested alongside another horse yoked, and trot 
them with the brakes on. They might be driven for a 
distance and pulled up on rising ground. That was con- 
sidered a sufficient test for draught horses. But the horse 
might be lunged, which was a satisfactory method of testing 
the wind of all horses. Light horses for fast work were 
usually ridden, but they might be lunged. The gallop was 
considered to be the more satisfactory test, and those who 
were in the habit of examining hunters often preferred to 
ride the horse themselves—they believed they could hear 
whistling better while on the horse’s back than wlten on 
the ground. With regard to those tests, he believed that 
all horses intended for fast work should be tested first by 
circling to the right and left in circles of about 20 yards 
radius. They should be kept going for a certain time in 
each direction. After that they might be severely galloped 
round the field. If a ploughed field was within reach the 
gallop might take place over the ploughed land. Gallop- 
ing was necessary in the test for horses for fast work. At 
the conclusion of the test it was highly necessary that the 
examiner should be near the horse’s muzzle, because in 
the case of a whistler he might make no sound while gal- 
loping, but yet make a distinct whistle when pulled up. 
In the case of a racehorse they might only have a suspicion 
of a noise from the nostrils. They should place a phonen- 
doscope or stethoscope over the larynx, and then they 
would have no difficulty in hearing the peculiar sound if 


it existed. 





Broken wind occurred chiefly in old horses, and par- 
ticularly in ponies, small animals, and old hunters. It 
was only met with occasionally in draught horses, and then 
the animal was usually very old. The cough was charac- 
teristic, and that was the best test of broken wind, but it 
should not be accepted as diagnostic. One ought to have 
other symptoms before signing the certificate that it was 
the cough of broken wind—the movement of the flanks, 
the condition of the lungs, etc. Broken wind was a very 
serious condition, and, notwithstanding some publications, 
he believed it was absolutely incurable. There was no 
remedy for broken wind. 

He might add a word in regard to the doping of horses 
suffering from broken wind. There was no doubt that 
horses were sometimes doped, but after the sale the doped 
horse showed very plainly the symptoms of broken wind. 
If he had been doped with tincture of opium his pupils 
would be found contracted, and there was generally a dull 
appearance about the animal which indicated that there 
was something wrong, and the cough could not be concealed 
by any sort of doping. The peculiar sound of emphysema 
would be heard even if the horse had been doped. The 
double flank movement alone was not reliable. It was 
certainly very suggestive, but it might be due to dia- 
phragmatic hernia, adhesion between the lung and chest 
wall, or to hepatised lung. 

Wheezing, or thick wind, might be the result of an attack 
of bronchitis or chronic nasal catarrh. It was a progressive 
condition which very frequently terminated in roaring. 
He looked upon thick wind or wheezing as being quite as 
serious as roaring. In connection with wind, it was not 
usual for a vendor to object to a test of the wind, but if 
the vendor could not be persuaded to allow the test the 
only thing the veterinary surgeon could do was to mention 
the fact in his certificate—‘* Wind not tested ; examination 
incomplete.” In all cases he thought it was most desirable 
to insist on testing the wind, not for wind alone, but the 
enforced exercise of the test was most useful in disclosing 
other defects which might otherwise escape detection. 
For example, if a horse was a slight shiverer, and it was 
not tested for wind, the shivering might escape observation. 
The exercise of the test sometimes succeeded in revealing 
other symptoms, and might lead to the discovery of slight 
stringhalt. It was quite likely that when the horse was 
cooled down and was pulled out again that they would 
discover symptoms of shivering or of stringhalt. One 
should always have a horse exercised so that any obscure 
lameness might not escape detection. Spavin and other 
lamenesses were more readily discovered after a test for 
wind than before, and therefore he always advised that 
the wind should be tested. 

Lameness. With regard to the limbs, lameness of any 
degree was unsoundness. The action might be peculiar 
or might be objectionable, and the question was—What 
really constituted lameness? A horse slightly lame in 
front might be said to be the subject of a peculiarity of 
gait. In the old days, when dealers were more numerous, 
it was quite common for them to say, “It is only his 
peculiar way of going.” But he had always found that 
cases of peculiar gait were cases of lameness. It was most 
unfortunate for the profession, and probably for the 
horse-buyer, that no satisfactory attempt had been made 
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to standardise the unsoundness of horses. So long ago as 
1883 there was a Horse Breeding Commission which had 
charge of the distribution of the Queen’s premiums, but 
its work was confined largely to thoroughbred hunters, 
and hackney sires. The Commission continued for several 
years, and in 1890 it held an enquiry and invited breeders, 
horse Owners, veterinary surgeons, and trainers, to give 
evidence. As a result of that enquiry the diseases which 
constituted, or were assumed to constitute, a sufficient 
ground for the rejection of an animal as unfit for breeding 
purposes were limited to roaring, whistling, cataract, 
ringbone, bone spavin, and unsound feet. That schedule 
was continued for many years. In 1889 the Commission 
applied to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons to 
furnish their views regarding those diseases which should 
disqualify a horse for breeding purposes. Their list was 
roaring, whistling, sidebone, ringbone, navicular disease, 
curb, bone spavin, grease, shivering and cataract. <A 
separate paragraph noted that the following diseases 
should be deemed to justify rejection of an animal for 
breeding purposes under the license — splints, stringhalt, 
bog spavin and bursal enlargements, thoropins and wind 
galls. 

They were rather comprehensive in their view regarding 
unsoundness. The Horse Breeding Commission did not 
act immediately on those recommendations, but it intro- 
duced into the schedule sidebone, which previously had 
not been included. Further on, in 1911, when the Minis- 
try of Agriculture undertook the licensing of stallions, 
the schedule underwent a slight modification, but not 
much. The list was -—cataract, roaring, whistling, ring- 
bone, sidebone, navicular disease, defective genital organs, 
bone spavin, stringhalt and shivering. In connection with 
the examination for the Ministry of Agriculture, the 
examining veterinary surgeon was asked to mention 
whether the horse was affected with broken wind, curb, 
laminitis, splints, other bony growths, or grease. 

Concerning splints, they were very troublesome, and 
although they appeared, at first view, as trifling, the fact 
remained that the examiner of a horse for soundness 
should not overlook the existence of splints. He certainly 
ought to mention the existence of splints, particularly in 
young horses. He had known of instances where splint 
lameness had continued at intervals for a period of three 
or four years, and after that time the horse remained 
sound in action for many years. He believed strongly in 
mentioning splints in a certificate, although he certainly 
would not dissuade an intending purchaser from buying a 
horse because of the existence of splints. Once a splint 
was formed, unless it was injured, it was not likely to 
cause any further inconvenience, but the fact of one splint 
existing should indicate that probably other splints would 
form. He had known four-year-old horses brought to 
London and put to work, and after working for three or 
four months they developed splints, three, four or five on 
each foreleg, and in addition the knees became bent. 

Ringbone was interpreted differently by different men. 
He had no objection to one giving his opinion of the horse 
before him, but for the good name of the profession it was 
unfortunate that examiners of horses viewed the existence 
of that enlargement of the pastern in different ways. They 
had no satisfactory definition of ringbone. The definition 
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of ringbone as peri-articular and articular was useful 
enough, but the inclusion of anklebone and knucklebone 
was not based on very good ground. He had never known 
a case of lameness due to ankle or knucklebone. A horse 
with articular ringbone was not likely to be submitted to a 
veterinary surgeon for examination for soundness. A 
horse with articular ringbone was lame and would remain 
lame--he was almost going to say—ever afterwards. 
The peri-articular disease was not common, but the danger 
was the possibility that the inflammation would extend 
to the articular surface. In foals and yearlings they would 
find many cases of peri-articular ringbone. This enlarge- 
ment diminished, and the horse meanwhile did not show 
any lameness. The enlargements attracted attention, 
but were not serious defects. Ringbones that were of 
importance affected the os pedis, the pastern, and the 
fetlock joint ; and the ringbone which was usually con- 
sidered to be the commonest was coronary ringbone. 
But so long as the growth did not invade the articular 
surface there was usually only temporary lameness. He 
wished, if it were possible, that the National Veterinary 
Medical Association would standardise ringbone and 
define it, and make a beginning to instruct the profession 
in what they should recognise as ringbone. 

Regarding bone spavin, Professor Macqueen said that 
it was here that they were in difficulty. Bone spavin only 
caused lameness during its formation, and, according to 
his judgment, the hock that recovered from that trouble 
was strengthened by the fusion of the affected small bones. 
But there was another kind of spavin, occult spavin. It 
was associated with lameness, and certainly a much longer 
time had to elapse before the joints recovered, or the lame - 
ness disappeared. Occult spavin was an articular disease, 
and when the bones became fused a period of fifteen to 
eightcen months or two years might elapse before the 
hock made a complete recovery. There was no discover- 
able enlargement on the inner side of the hock, but on 
post-mortem examination they would find small outgrowths 
of bone upon the edges and surfaces of the affected bone. 

Referring to curb, the speaker said the chief point in 
connection with small curb was to know whether one was 
dealing with a small curb or a defect of conformation, a 
large one being not so difficult to diagnose. A small curb 
produced a prominence at the head of the metatarsus 
and one could see the prominence. The custom was to say 
that it was curb. It was not possible to be sure of tho 
diagnosis of small curb, and the only safe way was to 
mention the enlargement at the head of the small external 
metatarsal bone. The curb that was all-itmportant was 
the diffused curb where the swelling extended above the 
usual enlargement of the small metatarsal bone, and a 
hock with diffused curb was more dangerous than a hock 
with bone spavin. 

There was really no great difficulty in discovering the 
existence of navicular disease. In the early stage, and it 
might be a month or two or six months before the horse 
was distinctly lame, they would see more or less alteration 
of the horse’s action. Before diagnosing that disease one 
ought to watch for alteration in the shape of the foot. The 
horse must have shown some symptoms months before, 
and the first was loss of action. The taking of shorter steps 
in the stable, pointing the foot afew inches and raising the 
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heel slightly off the ground were early symptoms of 
navicular disease. It was mainly found in light horses, 
and was exceedingly rare in the draught horse. 

Sidebone had always been included in the schedule of 
diseases by the Ministry of Agriculture, and although it was 
not so common in England as it used to be, it was still met 
with in working horses. He might say that a four-year- 
old draught horse coming to London might be free from 
sidebone, but after a year or eighteen months on London 
streets the horse would be found to be affected with side- 
bone of the fore-feet, and sometimes the hind-feet suffered 
as well. It was less frequent in young horses than it used 
to be because of the attention paid to breeding. Greater 
care was paid in the selection of mares, and he thought the 
statistics of the Shire Horse Society would show that there 
had been a marked diminution of the number of rejections 
for sidebone at their shows. Sidebone itself, as a defect, 
he did not regard as a very serious condition. He looked 
upon it as a natural change, very much in the same way 
as they found ossification of the cartilages of the scapula 
and ribs. He had never known of a case of a horse being 
lame frome sidebone alone. There was always some 
coincident trouble, such as ostitis or ringbone. Others 
thought differently, and they were welcome to their 
opinion. 

Heart Disease. Referring to heart disease, Professor 
Macqueen said heart disease was usually functional. 
Organic disease of the heart was not common, but they 
would meet with cases of valvular disease of the heart in 
horses that had done considerable work. If after testing 
its wind the horse settled down and became normal in 
breathing and circulation it was unlikely that there would 
be found any peculiarity of the heart. If the horse was 
intended for fast work they should take the pulse and 
auscultate the heart. Occasional intermittent action of 
the heart was of no consequence. If he found a horse had 
intermittent action of the heart he specified the fact in 
the certificate, but he had known steeplechase horses that 
did wonderful racing although they had intermittent 
action of the heart. If they found an irregular pulse or 
palpitation they should carefully examine that horse’s 
heart. The best time to make an examination of the heart 
was after exercise for wind by galloping or lunging. 

Professor Macqueen held that a horse with a cough or 
nasal catarrh was unsound while the trouble lasteds No 
man could say how long the cough or nasal discharge 
would continue. It might be temporary or it might 
become chronic. (Applause.) 


Discussion. 


Professor WiLL1AM Ross, Glasgow, who opened the 
discussion, said he sometimes wondered how many horses 
they had passed which they should have condemned ; 
probably a good many, in their earlier days. One veterinary 
surgeon had said that in the first five years of his profes- 
sional life he condemned every horse, and in the next five 
years passed every horse, but after that got into an even 
way. (Laughter.) On the whole he did not think they 
differed from him. He differed with Professor Macqueen 
in his definition of unsoundness as any defect that inter- 
fered with the immediate usefulness of the horse. He 
should not tie himself to conditions of usefulness. He 
agreed that a grunt in itself was not an unsoundness, but 
there must be some relationship, he thought, between 
grunting and roaring. He had never seen an intermittent 








whistler or roarer. They might get a hackney well driven 
that made a terrible noise, but which made no sound when 
being lunged. He did not believe that such an animal 
was a roarer; it was due to compression of the larynx. 
It was simply choking itself. And it was also probably 
owing to compression that horses whistled in their slower 
paces. Practically all horses developed sidebone after 
coming into work. He was quite satisfied that horses 
turned lame from sidebone only, without any ringbone, 
and he gave instances of the benefit which often accrues 
from the operation of sawing the hoof. They would never 
reject an animal because of enlarged pasterns, which was 
particularly well marked in well-bred horses. He paid no 
attention to curb in cart horses, but in fast going horses 
it was a serious unsoundness. 

Mr. JAMEs Bisuop, Perth—who recalled that some years 
ago an effort was made at a meeting of veterinary surgeons 
at Perth to form a standard as to rejection, but nothing 
had been done—asked how they were to distinguish 
between diseases that were hereditary and those that were 
acquired. It was very difficult, he remarked, if a horse 
was once put down under the Horse Breeding Act, to get it 
put on to the register as sound again. 

Major Brear, R.A.V.C., asked if, after being operated 
upon for roaring, a horse was sound or unsound. 

Mr. T. M. Inatts, Forfar, said it was a common entry in 
a sale catalogue that a horse was warranted sound with the 
exception of a slight grunt. If that was not inserted in the 
warranty it would be returned. There must be something 
in it. If the horse was otherwise found correct he would 
pass him sound. He would like to ask if a shivering horse 
could be warranted a good worker. That was a point 
which gave rise to no end of trouble. 

Mr. Linpsay, Dumfries, referring to the examination 
of shivering horses, said he remembered a well-known 
hunter which was a rank shiverer in the stable, but when 
taken out and examined by several veterinary surgeons 
he was always found sound. He maintained that if a 
horse made a slight grunt one could not reject him. If a 
horse made a grunt and if on examination for wind he made 
no noise one could do nothing but pass him. 

Professor MircHELL, Edinburgh, said that with regard to 
ringbone and spavin they did not know the cause of these 
conditions even now. They had been looked upon as 
accepted conditions. Referring to certain investigations 
which he was carrying out in Edinburgh, he said he would 
like to say that he was coming to the conclusion that there 
was no such thing as hereditary bony disease. There were 
certain stables in the towns in which they got these dis- 
eases constantly recurring, and he was beginning to think 
that, in view of their similarity to certain bony conditions 
in man grouped under the heading of rheumatoid arthritis, 
and for other reasons, they would eventually be found to be 
of the nature of rheumatic conditions. 

Dr. A. CatpEer, Edinburgh, commented upon the 
evidence obtained from pedigree studies as to the relative 
part played by heredity in the incidence of the unsound- 
nesses scheduled under the Horse Breeding Act. These 
studies, he said, indicated that roaring, shivering and whist- 
ling seemed to be conditioned by inheritance to a greater 
extent than stringhalt and the bone diseases. There was, 
however, good reason to believe that an hereditary pre- 
disposition to those bone diseases existed, accounting for 
the fact that under identical environmental conditions 
certain horses were more liable than others tojdevelop 
unsoundness. 

In studying the inheritance of that unsoundness and the 
blood lines mainly responsible for their transmission, 
certain difficulties were met with: (a) An unsoundness, 
such as sidebone, might be caused by maltreatment 
without the hereditary predisposition, and cases of that 
nature could not be distinguished from horses going down 
through development of that trouble under ordinary care, 
because of an hereditary predisposition ; (b) Certain specific 
defects were liable to be indistinguishable from each other 
and thus liable to be classified in the same unsoundness 
group, as in the case of stringhalt. A more accurate 
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standardisation of unsoundness was required if the full 
value of genetic studies along those lines was to be obtained. 

Mr. H. ». WiLson, of Cupar, and others also contributed 
to the discussion. 

Tue Repry. 

Professor MACQUEEN, in reply to the observations oi 
Professor Robb, said he did not think grunting had any- 
thing todo withroaring. If a hunter grunted when jumped 
or in getting the heel that was no reason why he should be 
described as unsound in wind. ‘That position was untenable, 
and no veterinary surgeon could stand up in Court 
and say that a horse was unsound because he grunted. 
It was a habit. If one had sufficient courage to certify a 
horse as unsound because he grunted, one would not last 
long in practice. (Laughter.) After giving an cxample 
of the effect of compression of the larynx in the case of a 
circus horse, Professor Macqueen said he had always 
held that there was such a thing as mechanical roaring. 
Professor Robb did not agree with his View that sidebone 
in a horse did not cause lameness, and gave them an in- 
stance of the wonderful benefit following the sawing of 
the hoof. Did Professor Robb saw the hoot because of the 
existence of sidebone. or did he saw it because of the 
contraction of the hoof, and if so, why was the hoof con- 
tracted ? He appeared to belong to the period when they 
fired and blistered sidebone. (Laughter.) He had been 
asked to state the difference between a hereditary disease 
and an acquired one. It had never struck him as being 
a very useful occupation. (Laughter.) But with regard 
to roaring he thought they should define the symptoms 
where a horse was roaring from a local effect, as opposed 
to what was called hereditary roaring. The proper answer 
to Mr. Bishop would be that both cases might be caused 
by hereditary roaring, the existence of roaring in one case 
being a little longer in being discovered. He believed in 
temporary roaring, and a sound-winded horse, after 
recovering from the cause of temporary roaring, would not 
roar afterwards. It was not, however. the concern of the 
examining veterinary surgeon how the defect began. No 
one was justified in saying that a grunting horse was 
unsound in wind. 

Mr. Inglis had asked if a shivering horse could be a good 
worker. It depended entirely upon the degree of shivering. 
Shivering varied in degree and in progress, developing 
slowly in some cases, and rapidly in others. There was 
no doubt that a shivering hunter, although fit for hunting, 
eventually became a useless hunter, and so did a cart 
horse. There were slight shiverers working every day, 
and working satisfactorily. But they should see that the 
horse was not asked to do too much backing ; if this was 
followed he might work for years. If a shivering horse 
contracted any disease—an attack of colic, or nasal 
catarrh, or any other similar affection—-the symptoms of 
shivering would be aggravated, and continue aggravated 
until the symptoms ot the other disease had disappeared. 
The best way to reveal the symptoms in any case of sus- 
picion was to exercise the horse by galloping it until it 
was nearly at a stand-still. Then put him into the stable 
and allow him to stand for half an hour. He thought 
that in the majority of cases the horse would shiver while 
standing in the stall. 
covering slight shivering. He hoped that Professor Mitchell 
would succeed in showing that there was no such thing 
as hereditary bone disease. He had an open mind on the 
subject ; he had never been strongly convinced that the 
diseases that had been scheduled as hereditary were 
hereditary. The scheduling was based on experience, 
and there was no absolute knowledge. 

Professor Macqueen was accorded a hearty vote of 
thanks for his address. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT REFORM I[’ROPOSALS. 


The meeting afterwards considered the question of the 
government’s proposals for the Reform of Local Govern- 
ment, regarding which a letter was read from the Secretary 
of the N.V.M.A. 
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The CHAIRMAN said that, whatever might be their views 
on those proposals as private citizens, their business was 
to consider the effect of them on themselves as veterinary 
surgeons, and more particularly as part-time veterinary 
inspectors with those local authorities whose powers were 
to be diminished. In those counties where whole-time 
staffs were to be appointed there seemed little likelihood 
of their services being retained by the new authorities for 
the purpose of inspecting dairies in small areas. They 
knew the attitude taken by the Scottish Board of Health 
in connection with part-time inspectors under the Milk 
and Dairies Act. and he did not think they could look for 
much sympathy from that department, which had so 
distinctly favoured the establishment of whole-time 
veterinary services. It was a source of satisfaction to 
them in Scotland that the Council of the * National”? was 
alive to the position in which they as part-time inspectors 
were placed. In previous legislation etfecting reforms in 
local government or amalgamation of local authorities, 
provision had always been made for the compensation 
of officers whose services were dispensed with, and it would 
seem fit and proper that, if the reforms now proposed were 
carried through, their position regarding compensation 
should be carefully watched. 

Mr. Artaur Gorton (Chief Veterinary Officer, Edin- 
burgh), in the course of a statement regarding the trans- 
ference of the major health services, said they could not 
say that the Bill which was being prepared would specify 
the action which would be taken regarding the inspector- 
ships. Probably such action would be left in the hands 
of the bodies responsible for making the appointments. 
It was conceivable that the part-time officer would be 
continued in office, but he could not say. As regarded 
compensation, while it might be satisfactory to the indi- 
vidual, it might also have an adverse effect on the district. 
He believed there were districts in Scotland where the 
veterinary service available for the ordinary stock-owner 
was Only maintained by the veterinary surgeons receiving 
® certain amount of income from public appointments, 
which just made it possible for them to stay in those 
districts. They could conceive cases arising where serious 
consideration would have to be given to the problem of 
seeing that a veterinary service for a district was made 
available. - 

On the motion of Mr. Donatp CAMPBELL, President of 
the West of Scotland Division, seconded by Mr. Linpsay, 
Dumfries, it was agreed to refer the matter back to the 
Scottish Divisions for discussion at an early date and for 
report direct to the ‘* National’? Council. 

In view of the 1929 Congress being held at Ayr, it was 
agreed to hold only an informal meeting of the Scottish 
Branch at the time of the Congress gatherings. 


Wm. ©. Mitten, Hon. Secretary. 








Erratum. In the article ‘* Malignant Catarrh in Bovines 
and Acidosis,” by Mr. F. T. Harvey, appearing in the 
Record of 23rd February (page 147), the sentence, ‘* I have 
seen the horn cores fall off” (col. 1, para. 1, iine 12) should 
read ; *‘ IL have seen the horns fall off.” 
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Victoria aan Benevolent Fund. 


MEETING OF COUNCIL. 

A meeting of the Council of the Fund was held at 10 
Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1., on Tuesday, January 
22nd, when the following members were present :— 

Professor J. B. Buxton, Major-Gen. Sir John Moore, 


Lieut.-Col. P. J. Simpson (Honorary Secretary), Mr. 
Arnold Spicer, Captain S. Villar, Mr. E. Alfred West 


(Honorary Treasurer), Professor G. H. Wooldridge, 
Lieut.-Col. T. Dunlop Young and Dr. Bullock (Secretary). 
Apologies for absence were received from Major C. W. 
Townsend, Major J. Abson, Mr. F. L. Gooch, Mr. P. J. 
Howard, Mr. G. H. Locke and Captain J. R. Rider. 

In the absence of the President, Mr. A. Spicer (Vice- 
President) was appointed to the Chair. 

The minutes of the previous Quarterly Meeting, having 
been published, were taken as read and signed as correct. 

Correspondence. (1)—From the Honorary Secretary 
of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps Club, stating that a 
number of applications for assistance had been received 
from veterinary surgeons who held temporary commissions 
during the War, but that as the granting of assistance to 
applicants other than regular or ex-regular officers or their 
dependants does not fall within the scope of the rules of 
the Club, it had not been possible to make a grant in any 
case. 

(2). From Mr. A. W., enclosing a donation of £5, and 
requesting that it might be distributed to some of the 
recipients of the Fund who had families of small children 
The Secretary reported the action taken after consultation 
with the Treasurer for the distribution of this sum and it 
was resolved that the special thanks of the Council be 
addressed to the generous donor. 

(3). From Mr. Leonard Balls, enclosing a cheque foi 
£10 10s. with a request that it might be disbursed among 
recipients on the books of the Fund in order to provide 
them with extra comforts for Christmas. The Secretary 
reported that, after consultation with the Treasurer. 
this sum had been disbursed in grants varying from {£- 
to 10s. according to the special needs of each case. 

A very hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Balls 
for his generous gift. 

(4). From the Secretaries of a number of divisions of the 
N.V.M.A. in response to a request addressed to them by the 
Treasurer that they might be willing to take a collecting 
box for use at meetings of the Division. The request hac 
been acceded to in the majority of cases and the Treasurer 
was thanked for the action he had taken in the matter. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


The Secretary submitted the following report :- 
Since the previous Quarterty Meeting the followi ing 
donations and new subscriptions have been received :— 
Subscription. Donation. 


Se @ &£ sw a. 
Mrs. K. King én ci ~~ a ow 
E. P. Barrett ise oe im. 22:6 
H. V. Hughes eee 010 6 
Capt. J. R. Rider ... ee 010 6 
A. J. Beeson ene eee we & @ © 
J. O’Mahony 010 6 
Maj. F. J. Weir Life Membership 10 10 O 











Subscription. Donation. 
- @ ea. f& 
Capt. L. 8. Balls (Special) 10 10 0 
Capt. A. Whicher (Special) 5 0 0 
J. R. Carless (Special) 10 0 O 
4113 6 
Guy Sutton 5 0 0 
Mrs. E. M. Wooldridge 22 0 
Capt. P. T. Sanders : 0 5 O 
Mrs. Walker, per Mr. C. Roberts. 4 4 0 
Mrs. A. Whicher , 1 0 0 
Mr. Harrison, per L. S. Balls 0 5 0 
Miss L. Broad ‘ 22 0 
Southern Counties’ V. M.A. 3.3 =+0 
G. Dunn, per P. J. Simpson Re. 
Mark Tailby r £. @ 


Collecting Boxes. 


North Wales V.M.A. asa PER 017 O 
Capt. A. Whicher one ous 4 12 10 
Central V.M.A. aaa iss 
Royal Counties V.M.A. wine 312 0 
North of England V.M.A. nae i! See 
Western Counties’ V.M.A. 018 6 
J. R. Baxter nes hac ae 010 6 
W. Jackson Young... one pes 115 6 
Major B. De Vine as ae ;& © 
J. Wright Conchie _— wae 013 1 
T. Slipper... Ke nti ssa 0 8 6 
Southern Counties’ C.B. ... sa 019 0 
KE. Whitley Baker ... se ein 015 0 
S. H. Slocock ‘ase aba pi il 0 Oo 
H. J. Dawes na ve sha 012 6 
M. Bray ne ‘i —_ aie 0 7 6 
J. H. Thomson ... bis ae 1 9 3 
J. L. Cormack ast oa ad 310 0 
F. Chambers oe is oe 0 8 O 
H. Gillmor sins on eee i Ss 


£48 9 Il 


On the instructions of the President and Treasurer, a 
special grant of £3 was made to Miss A. J., daughter of a 
veterinary surgeon now in a nursing home, in order to 
provide her with warm winter clothes. A letter expressing 
the grateful thanks of the recipient was received. 

The Executive Committee have had under consideration 
a special application made on behalf of Mrs. M. E. A., who 
found herself in urgent need owing to the illness of her 
husband. .\ special grant of £5 had been made. 

The Secretary’s report was adopted and the action of 
the Executive approved. 

Special Donation. The Honorary Treasurer reported 
the receipt of a letter from Sir John M’Fadyean, together 
with a cheque for £100 as a special donation to the Fund. 
It was resolved that the heartiest thanks of the Council be 
conveyed to Sir John for his munificent gift, with an 
expression of sincere wishes for his continued good health 
and that of Lady M’ Fadyean. 


CASES. 

No. 41, Mrs. G., widow, aged 72. The Secretary reported 
the receipt of a letter from the son of this recipient promis- 
ing to provide all necessary assistance for his mother. 
The grant of 10s, per week was therefore discontinued. 

No. 43, Mrs. R., widow, aged 67. A satisfactory report 
was received in this case and it was resolved that the grant 
of 15s. per week be continued. 

No. 89, Mrs. P., widow, aged 52, two children, one at 
school. The consideration of this case was deferred 
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pending a reply from the recipient regarding the employ- 
ment of her son. 

No. 109, Mrs. W., widow, aged 40, three children. It 
was reported that this recipient had now obtained employ - 
ment and it was resolved that the grant be discontinued 
after the end of January. 

No. 115, Mr. J. T., Member, aged 63. It was reported 
that this member was in employment for the time being 
and the matter was left in the hands of the Executive, with 
power to act. 

No. 127, Miss C., aged 67. Daughter of veterinary 
surgeon. Mother recently died, two sisters, no income. 
It was resolved that a grant of £1 be made in this case. 

No. 128, Mr. H., M.R.C.V.S., aged 80. Invalid sister. 
Receives old-age pension, no other.jncome. It was 
resolved that a grant of £1 be made in this case. 

No. 129, Mrs. K., widow, aged 46, two children, only 
one employed. Income £84 from pension. After very 
careful consideration it was resolved that no grant be made 
in this case. 

No. 130, Mrs. C., widow, aged 49. Since the receipt of 
this application it was reported that the applicant had 
obtained temporary employment. A special donation of 
£10 had been received from Mr. C., a relative, and this 
sum had been handed over to the applicant. It was 
resolved that no further action be taken, but that the best 
thanks of the Council be conveyed to the member in question 
for his generous assistance. 

Investment—The Honorary Treasurer was authorised 
to invest in a suitable security the amount of dona- 
tions received up-to-date. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns, 











Diary of Events. 

Aug. 3lst to Sept. 6th—N.V.M.A. Congress at Ayr. 

Mar. 11th—Meetings of the Joint Committee re the 
Office and the Veterinary Record (4 p.m.), 
and the Editorial Committee, N.V.M.A. 
(4-30 p.m.), 10 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 

13th—Meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College. 

21st—Annual Meeting of the Western Counties 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Exeter. 

27th—Combined Meeting of the Comparative 
and Neurology Sections of the Royal 


” 


99 


9° 


Society of Medicine, 1 Wimpole Street, W.” 


N.V.M.A. Congress at Ayr. 


Commencing with this week’s issue, our readers will 
have before them, at frequent intervals, information 
relative to the forthcoming Congress of the Association at 
Ayr which will, it is hoped, serve its purpose of creating 
amongst ‘‘ National’? members such a degree of interest 
in the outstanding event of the Association’s year that the 
attendance ‘“‘ record”? achieved in 1927 at Torquay, but 
previously standing to the credit of another Scottish 
Congress—that of Aberdeen in 1924—may be broken. 


Elsewhere in this number appears the provisional 
programme, which contains many features of exceptional 
attractiveness for everyone, whatever may be his special 
sphere of veterinary work, and we can assure intending 





participants in the Congress that the completed programme 
will reveal the provision of a wealth of enjoyment on the 
social side, so that members may with confidence be 
recommended to invite their ladies to accompany them. 


There is ample accommodation to be secured in Ayr 
itself, and in the neighbouring towns of Prestwick, Troon, 
and Turnberry, but in this connection the popularity of 
these places as golfing centres must not be overlooked, 
and we must urge members to lose no time in making 
their selection from the hotel and boarding house list 
herein published, and in advising Major Douglas accor- 
dingly. 


In our next issue we shall publish an illustrated article 
on the scene of the Congress which will whet further the 
appetites of those who desire to take advantage of this 
unparalleled opportunity of combining the pleasures of 
attendance at Congress with those of a visit to the wonderful 
Land o’ Burns. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents 











Vasectomy as a Method of Sterilisation. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—I have just read with interest the article in your 
issue of February 9th, on ‘* Vasectomy as a Method of 
Sterilising Ram Lambs.’ While I have no _ personal 
experience of vasectomy in animals, I have performed 
the operation in over a hundred human males during the 
past eight years, sometimes with the aim of improving 
the patient’s health, as recommended by Professor Steinach, 
the Viennese physiologist, and sometimes for the purpose 
of ensuring that there shall be no offspring where the 
father suffers from some disease which renders him unfit 
for parenthood. 

The technique usually recommended, and which 1 have 
always practised, is essentially different from that reported 
by Mr. J. Quinlan, M.R.C.V.S., in that the vas deferens 
is ligatured in two places about an inch apart, quite near 
to the point where it joins the epididymis. The cut is 
made between the two ligatures, and the most scrupulous 
care is taken not to cut any of the delicate nerves or blood 
vessels which accompany the vas. With this technique 
the only result is sterilisation, together with an improvement 
in the physical, mental, and sexual health. There is no 
loss of sexual desire—on the contrary, this is often increased. 
There is no enlargement of any part of the epididymis. 
There is no shrinking of the jesticle. The histologists 
report that this technique is followed by a stage of degenera- 
tion of the spermatogenetic part of the testis, and a hyper- 
trophy of the interstitial cells, but that later this passes off 
and the histological picture once more becomes normal, 
though the invigorating effect of the operation continues. 
The first case I did (an epileptic with an extremely bad 
family history) has been under regular observation over a 
period of just eight years, and some of the other patients 
have been under regular observation for periods of five, 
six, and seven years. 

With Mr. Quinlan’s technique I think it is almost cer- 
tain that he cuts not only the vas deferens itself, but also 
some of the trophic nerves and vessels of the testicle, and 
this would perhaps account for the different result which 
he gets. One would not expect, with his technique, to 
get any increase in general or sexual vitality. 

It is particularly interesting for the student of vasec- 
tomy in human beings to learn something of what is being 
done in animals, for in the latter the element of ‘“ sugges- 
tion ’’ is presumably eliminated. My own book on this 
subject, ‘“*‘ Rejuvenation : The Work of Steinach, Voronoff 
and Others,’”’ which was published in 1924, is now out of 
print, and I have not yet been able to find time to complete 
the second edition ; but for readers of German there is a 
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much better book recently published in Berlin, called 
‘** Das Uberwundene Alter,” by Dr. Peter Schmidt. This 
is the best study of the subject that has been published in 
any language up to the present time. 

I should be very glad to get into touch with any of your 
readers who has personal experience of the vasectomy and 
vasoligature operations in animals.— Yours truly, 

Norman Hatre, Ch.M., M.B. 

127 Harley Street, W.1, 

25th February, 1929. 
Calf Castration by the Burdizzo Method. 
To THe Eprror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—I have castrated eighty-eight calves (1} to 24 
years) and two bulls (eight years of age) within the past 
two years. 

They have recently been very carefully inspected and 
all show complete atrophy of both testicles, and none have 
shown any sexual excitement to date. 

The important point in this method of castration is to 
watch carefully that the cord is fully stretched and does 
not slip to either side when the castrator is applied. 

A remarkable thing about this method of castration is 
that black-coloured cattle turn to red-brown after about 
three months. 

This also happens in the barbaric method of * mulling 
adopted in Indian villages..—Yours faithfully, H. ALLEN, 
Major R.A.V.C. 

Remount Depot, Mona, 

Punjab, India. 

February 13th, 1929. 


9? 


The Postponement of Senility in Dogs. 
To tHe Eprror or THe Vetertnary Recorp. 

Sir,—It has been shown that the assumption that natural 
senescence is the expression of a physiological disharmony 
resulting from the breakdown of one of the many organ- 
systems of the animal body is a reasonable working 
hypothesis. The experimentation of Sand and of Wilhelm 
has shown that in certain cases it is eminently possible 
to remove this disharmony by augmenting the physio- 
logical contributions of the individual’s own gonad (the 
Stemach operation). This method, however, possesses 
certain disadvantages. It requires skilled surgical in- 
terference and this is not always desired by the patient’s 
owner nor is surgical skill the possession of every prac- 
titioner. 

Recently there has been developed another line of 
approach. It has been shown that it is possible to control 
the physiological activity of the gonad by the injection of 
substances extracted from the anterior pituitary and present 
also in the blood and urine of the pregnant female. These 
so-called p-factors, though not chemically analysed as yet, 
can be identified by their action. They give to the veter- 
inarian the power of postponing natural senescence and of 
prolonging the reproductive life of the individual. Sq far 
their use has been restricted entirely to experimentation, 
but the time has come when it should be tested out under 
the conditions of veterinary practice. There must be 
many pets making their owners miserable by their exhibition 
of “distasteful decreptitude and many a stud dog whose 
decreasing fertility in service is becoming an anxiety. 

It is now possible to offer this treatment to a series of 
dogs, not as a piece of experimentation but as an example 
of therapeusis; of course the cases must be selected, 
they must be examples of natural senescence and not ot 
impending dissolution caused by serious organic disease. 
Before the treatment is passed into the hands of individual 
veterinary practitioners it is desirable that a series of cases 
should be treated in the wards of a Veterinary College. 
From my point of view the Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College is the only convenient one. There should be no 
difficulty in making arrangements whereby the dogs 
would be under the care of an appropriate member of the 
staff there. The treatment would take the form of a 
series of hypodermic injections of p-factors. The total 
cost of the treatment would be about £3 3s. It is certain 


that there will be cases that will not respond to this 
treatment—the ideal case is one of early natural senescence. 
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I shall be glad to discuss this matter further with any 
veterinarian who might wish to pursue the matter further. 

Yours, ete., F. A. E. Crew. 
Animal Breeding Research Department, 

University of Edinburgh, 

King’s Buildings, 
West Main’s Road. 
February 26th, 1929. 


Physiology and Milk Fever. 
To THE Epiror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—The remarks of Professor Macqueen concerning the 
present state of Veterinary Physiology will be welcomed 
by the profession, especially in view of his extensive 
experience and shrewd judgment. 

It is indeed remarkable how few Veterinary Scientists 
have actively interested themselves in physiology. At the 
same time, it must be remembered that opportunities for 
specialisation in this science are few; and before we 
dispense with the services of teachers drawn from without 
the ranks of the veterinary profession, it would be wise 
to see that adequate training is provided for any young 
enthusiasts in physiology which the profession may possess. 

It may interest Professor Macqueen to know that for the 
past eight years the Lecturer on Histology at the Royal 
(Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh, has devoted a con- 
siderable part of his time to investigating the normal 
microscopical structure of the alimentary tract of the ox 
and sheep. 

In the same issue of the Veterinary Record there ap- 
pears an article on the etiology of milk fever in cattle, 
by Mr. A. Spicer, F.R.C.V.S. The paper is based upon the 
well-known highly speculative views of McDonagh concern- 
ing the physical changes which occur in the colloidal 
proteins of the blood plasma in disease. 

That Mr. Spicer has had difficulty in expressing such 
abstract conceptions as those of McDonagh is not surprising; 
but to attempt to apply them to the explanation of a 
clinical entity is to make confusion worse confounded. 

For the past century there have been very many at- 
tempts to explain the nature of milk fever by irrational 
guesswork, but the experimental method in this investi- 
gation has been conspicuous by its almost complete absence. 
In recent years, as a result of the experimental method, 
certain facts have been elicited, and it would be wise to 
use these as a basis for future investigation. 

That milk fever is constantly associated with a profound 
deficiency in blood calcium, and that after inflation 
as the calcium is progressively restored recovery ensues 
pari passu are positive facts which have been proved. 
Would it not be wise, therefore, to keep our feet upon these 
solid facts before yielding to the temptation of indulging in 
further flights of fancy ?—Yours faithfully, W. P. BLount, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Derby. 
March 4th, 1929. 


To tHe Eprror or THe VETERINARY REcORD. 

Sir,—I wish to draw your attention to a mis-statement 
which appears in your issue for March 2nd last, Vol. IX.. 
No. 9, p. 174, * Milk Fever.” The calcium deficiency 
theory was originated by Little and Wright, vide Brit. 
J. of Exp. Path., 1925, Vol. VI., p. 129, and Vet. Journal, 
Vol. 82, No. 4. I shall be glad if you will insert this 
correction.— Yours faithfully, W. L. Lirrte. 
18 Queen’s Road, 

Reading. 

March 4th, 1929. 

The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :— 

Report of a meeting of the Lancashire Division, N.V.M.A., 
from Captain J. Spruell, Hon. Secretary. 

Report of a meeting of the North of England Division, 
N.V.M.A., from Captain J. R. Rider, Hon. Secretary. 

Communications from Dr. T. W. M. Cameron (London). 
Major A. Douglas (Ayr), Mr. E. J. H. Sewell (Edinburgh), 
Mr. G. VY. Tyerman (Ludlow), and Dr. A. W. Whitehouse 
(Glasgow Veterinary College). 








